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-TAMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN 1960 


BY DAVID SNEDDEN 


Professor Snedden has here given us a mew kind of book on high 

schools and vocational schools. Unlike most current books on secondary 

_ education this one is not vague in its conclusions and it is not timid in its 

proposals. It opens up at least.a score of highly concrete issues which need 
careful examination by competent educators of this time. 

. The American high school is at once the pride and the. dismay of 

-our people. Its buildings, its patronage, its social spirit are all wonderful. 

_ But its contributions ta the better civism-and the better culture of the 

_ American people are still lamentably feeble. Professor Snedden gives us a 

_. vision of a new high school otuing educations no less wonderful than its 

“ns 128 pp. Cloth, $1.50 
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WHY DO WE DO IT?* 


By THOMAS H.. BRIGGS 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


XN HERE was once a man who set up a school to train leaders in 
the church. Being wise, he admitted only those boys who by 
inheritance were likely: to’ have unusual natural gifts. A few 
others got into his school.because their families were ambitious for 
them, but these he rapidly weeded out. The curriculum had little. 
relation to religion, but it did have a virtue that this crafty man 
devised: it was so difficult, uninteresting, and long that only pupils 
of superior ability and persistence could survive. The graduates were 
nearly all successful: The very powers that enabled them to over- 
come the hurdles of the curriculum likewise enabled them to master 
the problems that life brought. Few of them went into. the priest- 
hood and almost none of them used in religion the knowledge that 
they had acquired, but they succeeded. They became the leading 
citizens—the statesmen, the masters of men in all fields of activity. 
And thus began the fetish of higher education. 

Their success—in politics, i in society, and in eleies = populace 
by a logic as old as primitive man attributed to the curriculum. If 
these boys by such training could get ahead, then all boys, they rea- 
_soned, could do likewise... And so in their affectionate ambition all. 
_who could afford to do so sent their sons into the mill. Some were 
stupid, some stubborn, some docile, and some clever. The former 


* An address delivered before the. Department of aes Schoo Supervisors at Detroit, February © 
24, 1931. 
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were kept on as long as possible; for it was not wise to kill the 
goose that laid the golden eggs, and thus skills in teaching and in 
managing boys began. The masters not only developed skills which 


"were passed on to others, but many of them found such satisfying out- - 
_lets for their own active minds that they learned to love their sub- 


jects and to venerate learning for its own sake.. Whoever, they 
thought, did not know and love what they knew and loved, was an 


_ ignoramus, a nincompoop, a nobody. Being men of intellectual 
_ power, they seldom had difficulty in. convincing parents—both those 
who were proud of their own learning and so believed in the fetish 
-and those who never had achieved but based their faith on the patent 
_ superiority of the ‘“‘educated”—that any failure was the result of 


laziness, or of natural perversity, or of lack of brains. The gap be- 
tween the curriculum and life was too wide for the layman to see the 
fallacy; for the others it was easy to believe what was comfortable. 
Hope being stronger and more ‘satisfying than actual facts, the 
fetish grew. 

‘From time to time shrewd observers’ saw the fallacy and pro- 


‘posed remedies. .Most.of these were laughed out of court, for ridi- 
_cule was then, as it still is, the most potent weapon against anything 


novel. A few were verbally approved and introduced into practice, 


‘seldom or never with such preparation as was needed to insure even 


a fair trial. It was far easier for a master to continue teaching what 
had been taught him by the methods that the experience of ages had 
developed than to take the time from his routine to develop the new 


__ Subjects and appropriate new methods. And so as we read the history 


of higher education we find this subject and that: introduced, taught 


“for a few years in a few schools, and then usually dropped out or, at 
best, continued as something of secondary or tertiary importance. 


The old methods of training, as the masters thought, or of selection, 
as.we now see, continued supreme. 
Gradually there were developing new ideas in the world. One 


. of them that found especially fertile soil in America was democracy. 


It was based on a belief that every individual should have an equal 
chance in life, for was not he to have an equal voice in governing the 
nation? Professions of democracy swept everything before them. 


- The Hamiltons bowed before the Jeffersons; the Tories died hard, 


but they died. As the slogan had chiefly a political significance, its 
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social implications were slowly understood. But gradually it affected 
- education, as inevitably it should, as logically it would first of all. 

Evangelists like Horace Mann and Barnard preached in every com- - 
munity the new doctrine that every boy and every girl should have 
an equal chance, that the democratic government should provide 
everywhere opportunities for education, not only elementary but also 
higher, and that the schools should be free. ‘This evangelicism came © 
to open ears, for the common people already sharing in the fetish 
were ambitious for their sons and daughters to have advantages 
that had been denied them, for them to “get ahead” in this New. 
‘Eldorado; and a long period of prosperity made it possible for the 
people easily to extend the facilities of education as the world had 3 
never before done or even dreamed of | doing. 

Some of the results every one recognizes. -Laws were passed or 
reinterpreted, buildings increasingly numerous and commodious were. 


erected even in the remotest. districts, and children poured in and. 


despite all discouragements stayed in until our very successes brought — 


embarrassment. The rapid progress naturally caused the focusing of _— 


attention and the concentration of activity on the obvious physical 
needs. We have become a profession of experts in buildings, equip- 
ments, bond issues, organization, and administration. The demands 
in these fields have been loud for immediate attention, and it has 
been given with great skill and general satisfaction. ‘The results 
are obvious to the. public, and in their devotion to the fetish they 
have a faith that what they see is evidence of the real education for 
which they hoped. Unfortunately, the majority of the profession of 
secondary educators havea similar faith so strong that it amounts 
to.a conviction. We of this generation are lucky. We have lived 
in and shared in the greatest physical advance of education thatthe 
world has ever known; we have the almost unstinted confidence of 
the public; we have the happiest and freest vocation of all the varied 
thousands; we have greater opportunities for. altruistic service than 
any other class, ministers of the gospel not excepted, and, despite 
what any individual may feel, we are by and large handsomely paid 
for what we do. We have great responsibilities, too; and some of 
these we shall presently consider. 

I would not have you think that I am unappreciative of what has 
been accomplished in secondary education. I am proud and enthusi- | 
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astic about it. Like you, I boast of it in season and out.’ It stimu- 
_ lates‘me not only as a teacher but also as a citizen. And a realization 
of my responsibility and a vision of my opportunity cast upon me 
an awe and a realization of my competence to do so little to meet 
the challenge of larger and more adequate accomplishment. The 
chief value ‘of the history of education is that it reveals not what 
we ought to do, for history gives precious little guidance for activity 
_under new conditions, but. rather the astounding progress over the 


 past.. The ‘poorest of our high schools. to-day is in most respects __ 


infinitely superior to the best Latin grammar school or the best 
- academy of Colonial. days; the best secondary schools. of even a 
generation ago cannot compare with the general run of those now 
operative. We enroll three out of five of the adolescent population. 
We have developed music until we no longer need hang our heads 
before any nation of the Old World. We have developed general 
science to the point that the great majority of students have funda- 
. mental. knowledge in this important field’ and some acquaintance 
. _ with what higher specialization offers. _We have successfully intro- 
.. duced a whole new group of activities, which we call extra-curricular. 
‘And. we have developed a wholesome atmosphere in which the mis- 
behaviors of a generation ago find it impossible to exist. These, to 
me, are the four most significant developments in our secondary 
schools. Along with them are the beginnings of similar progress in 
art, home economics, vocational training, and health. I say ‘“‘be- 
_ginnings,”. for in these fields we have no such progress as in. the 
others previously mentioned.. And I recognize with appreciative 
- pride improved courses of study in all the traditional subjects, im- 
- proved methods of teaching by the average teacher, and slowly, very 
slowly, increased average scholarship. This average conceals great 
possessions on the one hand and shameful ignorance on the other. 
_ Appreciation and pride concerning these accomplishments fill me 
not with complacency but with a serious. and awe-inspiring realiza- 
tion of responsibility. ._While recognizing that we are doing:a part 
of our job remarkably well and that we are making progress, } am 
challenged to ask if we have a clear conception of the foundations on 
-. which our work is. based and of the goals toward which we should 
direct progress. The answer is unsatisfactory and discouraging in 
_ two respects. The very leaders whom the public has elected,.to 
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whom it. annually hands over not only vast sums of money but also 
_ its children, the hope of our hearts and the citizens of the next gen-. 
eration, and to whom it looks for guidance, are neither informed upon. 


nor, apparently, concerned with these fundamental matters. How can | 


we hope for. success, how can we expect a, continuance. of support, 
how can we keep the faith without knowing the basic reason why the 
public, although itself not clear on the matter, supports public edu- 
cation? How can we remain complacent without a clear definition 
of the ends to be accomplished? Understanding of both is necessary: 
to make any one of us intelligent about his “— and to stimulate 
him to skillful effort. | 2 

When the question of why the. public supports edenuinn onl makes 
it free of charge to every ambitious youth is raised there is only one 
_~ satisfactory answer. © Public education is not a benevolence; it should: 
not be continued as the result ofa fetish, which is sure in time to 
- weaken and-then to lessen support. All of us should know what 
_ the wisest alone now realize, that free public education is justified only 
as a serious long-term investment by which society attempts to in- 
sure its own perpetuation and its own progress. It is the only means 
that it has to make every community a better: place in which to live 
and in which to make: a living, and it is only as it succeeds in doing 
these things that our democracy can expect to be successful. 

It is easy to give verbal assent to this principle... Indeed, it is im- 
possible to do otherwise. But mere verbal assent costs nothing and. 
it means nothing. ‘The barely. stated principle sounds innocuous, 
but it is one of the most pregnant ideas in the philosophy of ‘educa- 
tion. Only as its implications, some of which I have attempted. to 
set forth in the Inglis Lecture for 1930,! are understood, can its far- 
reaching importance be realized. It. means, first of all, that we 
must by some methods—however difficult, tedious, and expensive they 
may be—develop an understanding of what the ideals of our society 
are, of what characteristics make each community a good place in 
which to live and.in which to make a living. A fully satisfactory 
definition of these ideals and of these characteristics can come only 
from a machinery that is:not yet set up and which we should join our 
united influences to achieve; but: tentative definitions each one who 
is in any sense a leader must make for himself. It is a difficult task 


1 The Great Investment: Harvard University Press. 
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because we have not been taught how to do it; we are not accustomed 
to attempt this sort of problem. But is there any question of its 
wisdom, of its necessity? And shall we.wait until the lay public 


is aroused to provide the best machinery before we do anything 


at all? It is of other stuff, of far. different stuff, that leadership is 


~ made: Every one is obligated by the responsibility entrusted to him 


to attempt his own definitions, which are not likely to be far wrong, 
and at the same time to exert his influence to secure a provision for 
wiser and more comprehensive definitions.. If the influential fraction 
_of the public, professional as well as lay, realized the principle that 
we are discussing and our lack of agreement on the first essentials to 
_ its application they would soon make the necessary provisions. It is 

our duty, a. part of the responsibility of leadership, to make them — 
~ conscious of the need and of the lack. Some profess to fear that 


_ such understanding would weaken their faith in secondary education 


and thus prove embarrassing to us. This is a cowardly and selfish 
fear. If any parts of secondary education as we have it to-day are 
' weak, the sooner the public loses faith in them, the better. Have 
we not such confidence in the possibilities that we are willing to ex- 
... pose the weak, the unjustifiable, the foolish, elements so that oppor- 
tunities may be provided to create a sound, strong, and in all details, 
effective program? | 

Acceptance of the principle that public education is justified only 
as it preserves and promotes the ideals of our democratic: society 
clearly obligates its leaders to construct a curriculum that is directed 
wholly to those ends. Just. what that curriculum is no one is wise 


-. enough to know exactly. - Even after the definitions just discussed are 





_Satisfactorily. made, the construction of a. satisfactory set of cur- 
ricula and courses will be a long and difficult task. But already 
- every one of us has a firm conviction that by the criterion of this 
principle there are in our present-curricula some subjects and many 
_ details that cannot by any stretch of the imagination be. justified. 
Ordinarily it is not that the subjects and topics can make no contribu- 
‘tion to the desired ends with some pupils. They usually can. Their 
weakness is, first, that the principle has not been so popularized that 
. the teachers, understanding and believing it, present their instruction 
so as to contribute to the desired ends; and; second, that those re- 
sponsible have permitted themselves to be influenced by tradition and 
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by the popular fetish and so not only allow these subjects and topics. 

_ to be elected by those whom they cannot profit, but often they even _ 
require that they be studied. There is not a.man in this organization 
who is not convinced at the bottom of his heart that there is devastat- 
ing waste in secondary education both because many pupils are per- 
mitted or required to pursue studies that are not appropriate to 
their needs and capacities and also because teachers are left to present. 
and -drill on details of. subject matter without understanding the 
larger objectives to which they can contribute, to say nothing of | 
seeking to assure such contribution. It is easy, of course, to follow. 
the comfortable path of tradition, to concentrate on physical stand- 
ards or on the ancillary details of teaching, and to rationalize excuses . 
for not attacking the fundamental problems. But leadership demands. 
that these problems be attacked. | Redes 

Not only are there both subjects and topics in all curricula that can- 
not be justified by this principle.for the majority of pupils who study 
them, but there are numerous topics—topics rather than subjects, I 
say—not in the curricula that ought to be there. I refrain in this 
paragraph as I did in the preceding one from giving concrete illus- 
trations, as it would be easy to do, because I wish to focus your at- 
tention on the general principle and not permit it to be diverted by 

a discussion of details concerning which we might disagree. Tradition 
and vested academic interests are always sensitive and alert to pre- 

vent fundamental considerations. Unfortunately, leadership in sec- 
ondary education during the past two decades has been more 
destructive than constructive in its criticism of the curriculum. It 
has been so clear and cogent in its exposition of weakness and of in- 
effectiveness in certain subjects that the faith not only of the public 
and of the pupils but also that of the teachers themselves has been 
weakened. A weak faith in what one attempts is a poor stimulus to 
success. The impeached subjects and topics would have lost ground 
in. the curriculum more rapidly than they have done if an equally 

convincing set of constructive proposals had been provided: The 


reason why they have not been provided is, I think, perfectly clear to. - 


any unprejudiced mind:. They have not been and they cannot be 
made convincing until we accept a set of fundamental and directive 
principles. It is no secret among us that most of the newer subjects 
and topics in the curricula have not won for themselves the respect of — 
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the public or the profession that the ehive subjects still retain. How- 


‘ever promising the new may have been and is, it cannot win a high 


place until it convincingly shows that it contributes more effectively 


than the old to objectives that are generally understood and ap- 
‘proved. The failure to have such basically sound objectives has 
limited. the development of. new subjects or topics, many of which 
as at present developed are not yet worthy to displace the old. Of 
course there is, then, no place in the present crowded curriculum for 
. .the new. But when anything new is by the criterion of sound prin- 
| ‘ciples convincingly outlined, -it will have little difficulty in finding a 
-place.in. the sun. The old order, already impeached, is ready to 


change. © 
In the lecture to which reference. has already been made I outlined 
a fanciful indictment that any state’s attorney might bring of any 


~ secondary school administrator to-day for misfeasance in office and 
for the misappropriation of public funds. The indictment would con- 
_ sist-of three counts: first, that no serious effort-has been made to pre- 


pare a set of curricula that promise a maximum contribution to the 


welfare of the supporting social.order; second, that we have by the 


majority of pupils no respectable achievement even in the subjects and 


~ topics that we do teach; and third, that we have no reasonable pro- 
~ gram to establish in pupils such appreciation of the values of what 
they are taught that. they voluntarily continue their study either in 


higher institutions or independently after compulsion ceases. - Each 


of these.counts is easy to support by evidence. To each of them we 


should be compelled to plead guilty and to accept such punishment as 


the court might. impose. The fact that such an indictment is fanci- 
-ful and its probability remote permits us to smile at the conceit; but 
_ if the sound principle being discussed is accepted, it is impossible to 


escape the logic that such.an indictment ought for the protection of 


" society to be seriously presented and pressed. That it is not im- 
. minent relieves. us not a whit from exerting all the ingenuity and -ef- 
. fort of which we are capable to remove the causes of complaint. No 


one can in his lifetime remove them entirely, but every one can do 
two things: first, he can exert his. influence steadily and consistently 


. toward a program that will contribute far better than the present-one 


does to.the betterment of society; and, second, he can fearlessly ex- 
pose the weaknesses of our present practices until the public is so dis- 
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turbed that it will be ready to expend money as generously to pre- | 
pare a new program as it has done ‘to erect new buildings. The 
longer you exalt the machinery of education, the greater the loss to 
the betterment of our democracy. It would be a disgraceful shame 
_. if again in this fundamental matter, as has been the case with so 

_ many improvements in details, the pressure should come from without 
rather than from leaders in the profession. | 

Early in this paper I emphasized the need of a clear understanding 
of why the public supports free schools and also of the goals to-° 
ward which secondary education should direct itself. Although our 
common separation of the educational system into elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher schools is largely an historical accident, | am 
convinced that each logically has a set of ‘special functions. And 
yet one can search the literature of education without suspecting: as 
_ much, with the single exception of the junior high school. For it a 
clearly stated set of special functions has been formulated, generally 
accepted, and widely quoted. . Unfortunately, they have been more 
widely quoted than consistently used to direct the details of the pro- 
grams. with which they work. The result is that, however much the 
junior high schools have accomplished, they have signally failed even 
to approximate the ideals that chiefly justify them. Moreover, failing 
thus, they. have not brought upon the other units of organization a 
realization of the wisdom and -of the necessity to clarify their own 
special functions and to reorganize their practices by the criteria 
thus set up. Secondary education is still in the popular mind of 
the profession as well as of the laity that which follows elementary 
and precedes higher. That and little more. It should be obvious to 
any reflective and unprejudiced mind. that we. cannot intelligently, 
skillfully, and economically develop our secondary schools until we 
agree on what they as an institution should contribute to education. 
All efforts to improve the articulation between the secondary school 
and the units below and above it must be incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory until each unit ceases to be a variable and is developed toward 
its peculiar ideals. 

In the Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence | 
have presented what a study of existing literature, an observation 
of practices, and an application of principles seem to reveal as the 
most important issues now before us, and in the same volume I have 
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ve ‘proposed a set of special functions that seem to me peculiar. to 
secondary education.: This. particular presentation may be modi- © 


fied, but it is obvious that we must accept it or something closely 
like it to direct the programs for which high school supervisors are 


. responsible. Because for the first time we are confronted with 
. this reasonable and irrefutable challenge, it is dificult to appreciate 
‘its importance. An agreement on what the special functions are 


will, I think, be: fairly easy, but, make no mistake, the real diffi- 
culty will be an adjustment of the schools so as to achieve them. 
I have no expectation that we can or should attempt to achieve any 


_ revolution, any sudden overthrow of the old and sudden. substitu- 
tion of a new program. «Any healthy change will be by reform, a 
_. gradual but steady and continuous movement toward clearly con- 
.’ ceived objectives. These, founded on sound basic principles, the 


members of the Department of High School Supervisors have the 


_. power to bring about by attempting the task individually and at the 
.. $ame.time exerting their influence to have representative competent 


bodies appointed to do a more satisfactory job than any individual 


can do. And when the principles and special functions are agreed 


on, this group more than any other single group of men can popu- 
larize them and bring about concerted action looking toward their 
application in practice. -This is a great opportunity and a great 
obligation. 








DEMOCRACY AND STATISTICAL 
METHOD — ) 


By HELEN M. WALKER 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


T IS no mere coincidence that the social upheavals which marked 
the close of the eighteenth and the early years of the nineteenth 
centuries, with their new emphasis upon the importance of the masses, 
were marked by great advances in statistical method and statistical 
theory. 

This was the period in which the census was definitely established 
as an official responsibility of governments. Although partial enum-. 
erations for the purposes of taxation go back almost as far as the 
beginning of recorded history, and although in the Middle Ages 
several rudimentary registrations were directed toward taxation of 
land, customs duties, or man. power available for military service, 
no early attempt was made at a statistical description of a realm for 
the sake of bettering the condition of its inhabitants. Even the 
English Bills of Mortality (1532), designed to gauge the virulence 
of an epidemic of the plague, seem to have been instituted not so 
much because Henry VI was concerned for the welfare of London 
as because he was terror-stricken for his own life. 

As soon as democracy emerged as a dominant principle, there. ap- 
peared a change in the character of such registrations. In America 
the Articles of Confederation provided for a triennial census, the 
Constitution changing this to a decennial census which should serve 
as the means of apportioning representation in Congress. In 1790 
the first such census was taken. In France the Revolution had the 
effect of placing the public statistics in the hands of very able men 
who were indefatigably searching for facts which might serve the 
public good, of making public the results of statistical investigations 
formerly shrouded in great secrecy, and of providing a large number 
of statistical studies, particularly in the field of public finance. In 
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1791 the Constituent Assembly provided for a general enumeration, © 


but this was not. immediately accomplished. In 1728, shortly after 
the Riksdag had put an end to the absolute power of the sovereign, 


- a general census was proposed in Sweden, and in 1756 a permanent 


committee was organized to have charge of tabular records... _Nor- 


. way, having in 1814 framed a constitution patterned after those 


of France and America, held her first decennial census the following 
year. When Belgium carried out. her successful revolution from 
Holland in 1830, one of her first acts was to organize a state statis- 
tical bureau which soon became a model for other nations. It is in- 


‘teresting to note that Turkey took her first decennial census in 1927. 


A. remarkable movement for the application of statistical method 


_ to social, moral, and economic questions developed about the middle 
_of last century. The establishment of agencies for the collection of 
. mass data and the increased availability of such information facili- 


tated this movement, as did also the work of the great mathematical 


- astronomers who developed the theory of errors. of observation 
_° during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. -Gauss had also 


measured a reaction time (1838) and paved the way for later work 
in' psychophysics. This movement to study social questions by statis- 
tical methods was due largely to a great Belgian, Adolphe Quetelet 
(1796-1874), who was driven by a passionate concern for human 
society, for his “average man,” and by the conviction that statistical 


_ methods could be utilized in almost every field of human -interest 


for the discovery of trends, and that only through a statistical study 
of such trends could society be improved. ‘“Quetelet’s studies in 
moral statistics opened.a new field to statistical research, the sphere 
of human -actions, where all is apparently indeterminate and. indi- 
vidual. His venture into this field created very wide discussion, es- 


pecially in Germany . . ..and was significant in the development of 


the methods, concepts, sad scope of statistics.’ (Hankins, 4dolphe 


- Quetelet as Statistician, 1908.) Quetelet’s contemporaries denounced 
him because the facts which he derived from statistical analysis ran 
counter to the current theory of free will; and they laughed when he 

-- said that some day it would be possible to measure a man’s mental 
qualities by his productions and his moral qualities by his actions. 


Developments in government, in social philosophy, in economic or- 


"ganization, and in educational goals since the time of Quetelet have 
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enormously heightened our sense of the importance of all the people. 
More and more the modern temper relies upon statistical method 
in its: attempts to. understand. and to chart the workings of: the 
world in which we live. Particularly in those sciences which deal with | 
human beings, whether in their physical and biological aspects or 
in their social, economic, and psychological relations, the spirit of 
our time asks that its conclusions be based not so much on the dis- _ 
tinctive reactions-of one or two individuals as upon the observation of. - 
large numbers of individuals, the measurement of their common like- 
nesses and the extent of their diversity. As the data. thus gathered 
_ from mass phenomena become extensive, it. becomes imperative to _ 
_have methods of organization to bring the facts within the compass 
of our understanding, methods of analysis to make the essential 
_relations appear out of the mass of detail in which they are. hidden, 
and methods of classification and description to facilitate the presenta- 
tion of the data for the study and consideration of other persons. 
Thus statistical method becomes a telescope through which we can 
study a larger terrain than would be accessible to our unaided vision: 
As the area of investigation is widened to include larger masses 
of individuals and as the nature of the inquiry becomes more precise, 
it is inevitable that data and conclusions shall assume numerical form. 
“General impressions,” says Sir Francis Galton, “are never to be 
trusted.. Unfortunately when they are of long standing they become 
fixed rules of life, and assume a prescriptive right not to be questioned. 
Consequently those who are not accustomed to original inquiry en- 
tertain a hatred and a horror of statistics. They cannot endure 
the idea of submitting their sacred impressions to cold-blooded veri- 
fication. But it is-the triumph of scientific men to rise superior to 
such superstitions, to devise tests by which the value of beliefs may 
be ascertained, and to feel sufficiently masters of themselves to dis- 
card contemptuously whatever may be found untrue.” Sir Arthur 
Newsholme writes, “As the scope ofa science. widens, it is generally 
found necessary sooner or later to adopt numerical. standards of 
comparison. In medical science this is found to be especially. neces- 
sary, though perhaps in no other science is the difficulty of exact 
numerical statement so great. The value of experience, founded on 
an accumulation of individual facts, varies greatly according to the 
character of the observer. . As Dr. Guy has put it: “The sometimes 
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_ of the cautious is the often of the sanguine, the always of the em- 


piric, and the never of the sceptic; while the numbers 1, 10, 100, and 
1,000 have the same meaning for all mankind.’ Quetelet, in the 


‘first lecture of a course on the history of science, said, “The more 
advanced the sciences have become the more they have tended to 


enter the domain of mathematics, which is a sort of center toward 


_ which they converge. We can judge of the perfection to which a 
~* science has come by the facility more or less great, with which it may 


be approached by calculation.” 
- Because statistical method is to a great extent becoming the lan- 
guage of educational research, it is important that educators, whether 


_. they are actively concerned with statistical investigations or not, 
understand the essential nature of statistical inference. Its. peculiar 


properties are well brought out by an analysis originally made by 


. Clerk. Maxwell and later amplified by Josiah Royce. Maxwell held 


that scientific inquiries are of three types, the historical, the mechani- 


_~. eal, and the statistical. A historical investigation relates to a single 


event, its causes and consequences, or to a series of single events in a 


‘time sequence.. Obviously many educational studies are of this type, 


which by Maxwell's definition would embrace not only those com- 


_ monly considered to be historical. but also case studies of many 


varieties, all psychological work with individuals, and most labora- 


_ tory experimentation. A mechanical investigation has for its out- 
- come the formulation of a single immutable law or principle which 


holds without exception for all cases in which the original conditions 


are met. Pure mathematics definitely belongs in this category, and 
‘many problems in physical science approximate it. The object of a 
. statistical study is not a single event or individual but a group of 
events or individuals, and the outcome of a statistical investigation 
. can never be stated as a single immutable law which is invariably true . 


for all members. of the group, but its conclusions must be stated as a 
tendency which is true in the main for the group but not necessarily 


‘true for any given individual in the group. Therefore the statistician 


speaks of trends rather than laws, of probability rather than cer- 


-tainty. Maxwell concluded that most research in physics is primarily 
'- statistical.and on this basis he developed his kinetic theory of gases. 


Clearly the majority of educational problems are concerned with 


7 groups, their main trends and the variability of individuals away from 
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the trend of the group. Schools are not administered for a single | 


child but. to give maximum advantages to all children. Educational 


_ philosophy is not developed by studying one child intensively, but by 
- envisioning the common needs and problems. of the many. Curricula 
are built for thousands of children. The laws of learning were not _ 
developed by studying isolated individuals. Even the student of the - 


_ . history of education likes to generalize, to say “In 1800 more than . 





two-thirds of the population of the United States lived within fifty 
miles of tidewater,” or “In a number of states where there are com- 
_pulsory attendance laws the period of attendance is only a. fraction 
of the entire school year. . ; .. Most states have also advanced to 
the point of calling for truant officers, but in many cases the pay and 
qualifications of these officers are put.too low for efficiency.” These 
latter statements, although vague, are essentially statistical in nature, 
because they describe a general characteristic of a population, and 
a tendency which is true in the main. They are fundamentally sta- 
tistical even. though they lack the precision of numerical expression. 
Furthermore, those educators whose work is with individuals are 
often the ones. who make the greatest use of statistical studies, falling 
back upon the mass for data through which to interpret the individual. 
_ Thus it seems inevitable that so long as our educational programs . 

are built. for masses of students, so long must statistical method re- 
main the primary language of. educational research. The present 
emphasis upon statistics in education is not one of those fads which 
_ periodically sweep the educational world unless the democratic trend 
is itself a fad, Rather is it a commentary upon the nature of modern 
educational problems. 

Fundamental and pervasive as statistical thinking is in education, 
it must not be: supposed to be an end in itself. Statistical method is 
a tool for organizing facts'so as to render them available for the — 
study of the philosopher, the historian, the psychologist, the curricu- 
lum builder, the sociologist, the economist, the administrator. A 
statistical study can only describe what is, it cannot determine what 
ought to be except in so far as it may throw light upon the probable 
concomitants and consequences of certain situations. It is fatuous 
to suppose that statistical method can provide mechanical substitutes 
for thinking, although it is an indispensable aid to thinking in an age 
which wants to embrace all the people in its plans. 
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Democracy may become a tyrant if it degenerates into a forced 


‘conformity to mediocrity. Thus a statistical norm, intended to be 
-a description of the central tendency of an observed group, is some-.. - 


times interpreted as a standard to which individual children are 


_. forced to conform whether it is to their immediate individual advan- 


tage to do so or not. The trouble is usually not with the norm, 


. which is merely a. fact, but with the unintelligent use made of it. A 


statistical worker considers not only the average of a group but also 


-. the extent to which the group diverges from that average. The 


student. who has. learned. only enough about statistical method to | 


- acquire an impressive vocabulary sometimes forgets the essential fact - 


of variability and makes of a norma Procrustean bed upon which the 
lesser students are ruthlessly stretched and the giants tragically 


- amputated. ! 


In still other ways the purposes of statistical method are some- 
times so misunderstood. or its nature so abused that it is distorted 
into the guise of a-despot instead of an agent of democracy. Men 
see the increasing prevalence of statistical method in scientific studies 


and, failing to grasp the underlying reasons for this development, 


assume that the use of tables, formulas, and numerical summaries is 


~ a’mere badge of respectability. As a result, studies which are truly 
_ Subjective in nature are invested with a false show of objectivity, 
and a vast superstructure of computation is raised upon a founda- 


tion inappropriate to such treatment. This is neither good statistics 


nor good philosophy. . Not all writers are clear in their own minds 
as to when they are assembling and organizing facts and when they 


are making philosophical. interpretations of facts. Both are im- 
portant and neither is furthered by an attempt to make philosophy 
wear the accoutrements of statistics. 

The: person who is least well informed about a subject is the one 
most likely to regard it with superstitious awe. It is the half-literate 
who ascribes infallibility to the printed page. It is the man who 
cannot think in algebraic language who imputes omniscience to a 


formula, who imagines that if data are fed into a statistical mold 
conclusions will eventuate automatically without the intervention of 


intellectual labor... Two boys sitting on the top of a Fifth Avenue 
bus arrested my attention with a scrap of conversation. Said one 
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of them, “But I don’t understand it.” . “Understand it!’’ exclaimed 
- hiscompanion. ‘Gosh, man, why should you try to? It’s:a formula!” 

Statistical theory is merely logic, logic phrased in highly symbolic 
language and gathering to itself certain techniques and short cuts 
which facilitate the passage from premise to conclusion. Statistical 
theory is developed for an ideal situation seldom completely realized 
in practice. . Statistical method almost always involves a measure of 


~~ --compromise between the recalcitrant facts. which life. presents. for 





analysis and a mathematical theory which postulates ideal circum-. 
stances only approximated by the data. The good statistician. recog- 
_nizes that the assumptions implicit in his formulas are not completely 
_ fulfilled, but he sees that by using these formulas and continuing the 
investigation he is afforded a much closer approach to the truth he 
seeks than he would be if he used.the mere conjecture and intuition 
which may constitute the only alternative. The worker in statistical 
_. method who applies to the solution of some practical problem a 

- formula developed by mathematicians must know the limiting assump- 
tions on which the formula rests and ‘must also know the content of 
the field in which he is working well enough to determine whether 
those assumptions can be appropriately made in that particular situa-- - 
tion. Unless he ascertains that these assumptions are reasonable in 
the light of his data, there is a possibility that he may come out with 
conclusions far removed from the correct ones.. Herein lies. the 
weakness of many statistical studies, either that the research worker 
does not know the mathematical theory well enough to recognize 
the assumptions on which his procedure rests, or that he is not suff- 
ciently at home in the content of his field to pass upon the validity of 
these hypotheses... The statistician strives to see what is true of the 
group and to present clearly and without distortion such facts as he 
discovers, to be an interpreter of the group he studies, to give voice 
to the essential principles reigning in that population. However, 
through ignorance either of statistical theory or of the practical 
content of the field of inquiry, a research worker may unwittingly 
arrive at conclusions which contradict the very facts he is trying to 
describe. When this happens, the principles enunciated are not those 
which really exist in the population studied, and hence are not ‘“demo- 
cratic’ but.imposed by external force. 
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In a society in which large masses of individuals must be consid- 
ered in our thinking but where human limitations make it impossible 
to. extend personal observation to every member of the population, 
it is important to have some estimate of the extent to which our 
observations are probably affected because they are based upon a 
sample rather than upon the total population. Only the statistical 

method attempts this. The statistical worker realizes that when he 
is studying five hundred cases and generalizing for ten thousand cases 
the results obtained from the five hundred, then every measure he 
has computed for the five hundred probably differs slightly from 
what he would find if he computed the same measure for the ten 
thousand. Such sampling errors cannot possibly be avoided and can 
be minimized only by taking larger samples... When the ordinary 
person ‘speaks of an error he means a mistake. When a statistician 
speaks of a sampling error, or when he computes a probable error 
to measure the significance of his sampling error, he is not dealing 
_° with a mistake but with a fundamental characteristic of the nature of 
_ the universe which makes one sample differ slightly from another 
. because individuals are not uniform. Only in what Royce and Max- 
well would ‘have termed ‘mechanical’ research can generalization 
- be free from sampling errors. When a public speaker utilizes his 
personal observation to make general statements about the condition 
of prohibition enforcement, when a social worker discusses the effects 
of unemployment throughout the nation, when an educator taking a 
score of schools which he has visited as typical of the country dis- 
_ cusses modern trends in education, when a psychiatrist lays down 
principles of mental hygiene based on a study of his own patients, 
he is using a sample—and not always a typical one—as the basis of 
generalization for an entire. population. He cannot measure his 
. sampling error but that fact does not do away with it. As Terman 
_ has written, “From the language of statistics there is no escape if we 
wish to go beyond the limits of personal opinion and individual bias.” 
More than a quarter of a century ago H. G. Wells said, “The 
new mathematics is a.sort of supplement to language, affording a 
means of thought about form and quantity and a means of expression 
_ more exact, compact, and ready than ordinary language. The great 
_ body of physical science, a great deal of the essential facts of financial 
science and endless social and political problems are only accessible 
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and only thinkable to those who have had a sound training in mathe- 
matical analysis, and the time may not be far remote when it will be 
understood that for complete initiation as an efficient citizen of one 
of the great new complex world-wide states that are now developing 
it is as necessary to be able to compute, to think in averages and 
maxima and minima as it is now to be able to read and to write.”’ 
(Mankind in the Making, 191-192.) The time of which Wells wrote 
-is nOW imminent. 








_ THE STATUS OF THE NEW SCHOOL* 


By JESSE H. NEWLON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 
and Director of Lincoln School 


HAT is the most difficult problem facing the new school? Is 

_ it-not identical with the most difficult problem in:American 
life? Conditions in America from pioneer days have fostered a vig- 
- orous individualism. The value placed on individual worth and in- 
dividual success may indeed be accounted one of the finest. traditions 
of this culture. But an overwhelming accumulation of evidence com- 
‘pels the conclusion that the old individualism is by no means adapted 
to the common good in the complexity of our contemporary life. .We 
_ are faced with the herculean task of controlling and directing to 
humane ends the mighty forces of industrialism. The self-assertive- 
* ness fostered by the frontier and by the development and exploita- 
tion of the unlimited resources of America in the last century too 
frequently becomes a menace. when it wields the power of modern 
--production and distribution.. The new order created largely by 
machinery has produced a welter of problems primarily social in 
character. If the school is to be a constructive force it cannot ignore 
these fundamental cultural changes. 
. The new school has taught respect for personality, has striven to 
' provide. the best environment for the development of the individual. 
It has held that education is a social function and a social process. 


. ‘One of its chief objectives has always been the socialized individual. 


‘How has the new school succeeded? What has been its contribution 
_and what are the stumbling blocks to its continued progress? These 
questions will be briefly discussed. It will be necessary to give con- 
. sideration to both method and purpose. 

~ The Dewey experimental school, generally regarded as the first of 
' the new schools, had its forerunners in the last century in the work 


* This paper was read by Professor Newlon at a meeting of the staff of the Lincoln. School of 
Teachers College in September 1930. Tue Eprror. 
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of such men as Colonel Parker. Notwithstanding the momentum 
- which this movement has gained, the theories upon which it is based 
are still the subject of much controversy. In method, a dualism char- 
acterizes the work of practically all teachers. One finds the. old 
procedures of memoriter textbook learning alongside experimenta- 
tion with new. procedures based on the assumption that learning is 
a dynamic and social process. Neither the advocates of the new 
school nor the defenders of more conventional practice have devel- 
oped an adequate theory of the social function of the school. Con- - 
fusion as to the larger purposes of education without doubt explains 
much of the confusion in practice. Critical analysis of the accom- 
plishments and failures of the new theories is éssential to determine 
what problems should be attacked in the immediate future. Some 
of the more important characteristics and achievements of the new 
school will be stated briefly. 

The attention of the teacher is focused on the growth of the 
learner, which is no longer interpreted in. the sole sense of acquiring 
book knowledge and mastery of skills but as including every aspect 
of the individual’s development—physical, intellectual, aesthetic, 
emotional, social, ethical; in short, the total personality. - This in- 
volves a respect for personality hitherto unknown in school or home. | 
Each individual is regarded.as a unique personality. . The school 
attempts to discover his innate capacities, his interests, his needs, and 
to provide situations that will make. possible a maximum contribution 
to his development. 

These changes have been brought about largely by a new psychol- 
ogy of learning empirically derived by educational theorists mainly 
from the biological and social sciences and later supported by psy- 
chological research that undermined the old doctrine of formal dis- 
cipline. The claims of the older subjects of study to peculiar. 
disciplinary value: were questioned, and the way. was opened for a 
new concept of subject. matter and the development of a new meth- 
odology. . The new-psychology emphasized the continuity of growth 
‘and the dynamic and experiential character of learning. Springs of 
_ action formerly untouched were made available. _ Learning is a proc- 

ess of “experience remaking experience.” The individual learns as he 


thinks for himself, using what he has to paeenannn in coping with new 
situations. 
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One of the most radical concepts of the new education is the doc- 
trine of interest and effort first clearly set forth by Dewey. This 
doctrine now seems.so obvious that it is difficult to understand. the 
repercussion it caused in the educational world. Interest is the glow, 
the urge to action, that is experienced by one who perceives a goal 
the achievement of which appears significant to him. That we do 
most effectively the things we like to do seems almost axiomatic, 
-but it is, notwithstanding, a concept of. the utmost educational sig- 
nificance. That so many schools are to-day centers of highly moti- 
vated, eager, happy, and significant intellectual activity must be 
credited in large measure to the widespread acceptance of the theory 
that the work of the school must be closely related to the interests 
of the learner. 7 

_A new concept of the school as a social institution is slowly emerg- 
ing. It is doubtful if any phrase has been used more frequently in 
American education in the past thirty years _ has ‘“‘school and 
society,’ not even “stimulus response bond” “intelligence quo- 
tient.” The linking together of these two Saale has j in itself affected 
the thinking of many teachers and laymen. . Many influences are forc- 
ing a reconsideration of the purposes of the school. It is indeed 
-. strange that the American schoo), so largely under the control of the 
people in their local communities, should ever have fallen into the 
_. State of isolation from its social purposes that. has characterized it in 
‘the past fifty years. The revolution wrought by modern technology, 
_ the increasing complexity of life, the rapidity of change in an indus- 
_ trial civilization, no doubt in large part furnish the explanation of 
this lag. ‘These very forces are now. compelling a reconsideration 
of the relation of education to society. But this concept has been as 

_ yet only vaguely developed, has little content; and is little understood 
. by the great body of teachers and even by numerous persons who 
give lip service to it. : 

_ The narrow curriculum of the old school is gradually giving way 
in the new school to a wealth of new materials and activities rich in 
educative possibilities. Libraries, shops, auditoriums, art galleries, 
_ Museums, music rooms, playgrounds are regarded as essential ele- 
ments in the school curriculum. The study of history and of govern- 
ment is.appreciably less a process of memorizing facts pertaining to 
wars and dynasties and forms of government and more a study of 
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insistent problems of. contemporary ‘life in which youth as dl as 
their elders are intensely interested. In mathematics and the sciences 
the concern is with the development of modes of thinking, with 
methods designed to condition the pupils to analyze, to understand, 
to think scientifically, and to appreciate the contributions which sci- 
ence and mathematics make to life. The study of the mother tongue 
is becoming a creative experience. The only purpose for the study of _ 
syntax is that of improving one’s ability to use language in effective — 
and pleasing expression of one’s thoughts and feelings. Reading hab- 
its, appreciations, and taste are cultivated in an atmosphere charged 
with dynamic interests. The whole world of literature may now be 
drawn upon by the skillful teacher. It is impossible to place on such 
experiences the narrow label of the study of subjects. The oppor- 
tunities provided for creative experience in the arts have attracted 
most attention, but the new school.aims to. give opportunity for self- 
expression along all lines. Indeed all education is regarded as crea- 
tive. The word “creative” is not used in the restricted sense in which 
_. it-has been so much overworked recently. 

The school cannot provide its pupils with ready-made solutions 
for the problems of life which they are to encounter. Everyone | 
- must make his own great life decisions, and one of the chief functions 
of education is to equip him to do his own thinking, whether in’ 
problems of personal conduct, social and civic affairs, the choice of 
a mate, a political party, or a vocation. This can be achieved only 


by methods that not only allow but challenge thinking on the part of 
the learner. 


The new school endeavors to adapt its procedures to the capacities © 


and the interests of the individual. In recent years we have heard 
much about such devices as homogeneous grouping, individual instruc- 
tion, individual pupil projects, and the like. The new school would 
make use of the tested findings of research, but it is not much inter- 
ested in mechanical devices for individual instruction. It-seeks to 
preserve a balance, to prevent the individual from playing up one 
interest at the expense of all-round development, but it holds that 
individual differences and special interests and aptitudes should be 
recognized as they appear. This doctrine has contributed to the 
development of a much richer curriculum in the elementary school 
and has affected practice in the secondary school. _The concept of 
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- growth as continuous assumes great importance. Specialization may 
begin in the high school, at least for:some, but no longer will atten- 
tion to special aptitudes and interests be deferred to the secondary 
_ school period. | | . 

This very inadequate description and appraisal of the new school 
. must suffice for the purpose of this paper. . Let us turn now to a brief 
consideration of its failures, which should be of even greater concern. 

“The new school frequently exhibits an ineffectiveness in teaching 
‘that is in large measure the inevitable concomitant of experimenta- 
tion. It. has entered upon uncharted seas in attempting to apply a 
: new psychology of learning.. The formal method of the conven- 
tional school, with its emphasis on learning that can be measured 
objectively, is, in comparison, simple and easily regimented. Prepara- 
‘tions. for examinations or for standard tests may be refined. in innu- 


_ merable ways by research. .The new school, on the. other hand, is 


undertaking a far more. fundamental task. It is striving to create 
situations in which the pupil may grow in initiative, in independence 
- of thought and.action, in-‘mastery of knowledge through use in rigor- 
ous intellectual processes, in appreciations, in capacity for codpera- 
tion and social unc derstanding. There is little by way of tested prac- 
‘tice and precedent to guide in this pioneer work. The chief weakness 
at this point is found in. the attitude of many. ardent advocates who 
seem unwilling to admit that they are still in the early stages of 
experimentation. and have therefore not achieved the goals for which 
_ they are striving. 

_. There has been much misunderstanding of the doctrine of interest. 
Some go to extremes in allowing the mere whims and passing fancies 
‘of children. to dictate procedures. The failure here is the inability — 
to recognize the complexity of the problems involved. It is appar- 
_ ently often forgotten that an important objective of the school. is 


-” to make the individual a social -being.. One product of the misinter- 


pretation of the doctrine of interest is an exaggerated individualism. 
Individual success has long been one of the ideals of American edu- 
cation. Both the conventional school and the new have sinned in 
exalting individual. success as the most important achievement in life. 
_ The new school should frankly admit the facts in the case and face 
the problems involved. 
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- Another weakness is inadequate planning of the work of the pupils. 
' .The experiences and activities of the learner should progress in.a 
steadily ascending order of complexity, richness of content, range of 
_. interests, and difficulty. One learning situation should lead naturally 
into another of greater difficulty if learning is to be most effective. 
Even the most extreme opponents of a subject-matter-set-out-in-ad- — 
vance-to-be-learned curriculum must recognize the necessity of some 
kind of planning. Planning in the conventional school is easy. Sub- 
ject matter to be studied is arranged in orderly sequence within tra- 
ditional subjects. Planning in the new: school is far more difficult. 
A new technique is required. The new school has recently made 
substantial progress toward the solution of this problem. ' - 

The customary form of curriculum publication is the monograph 
presenting a syllabus logically arranged for the guidance of teaching 
within subjects or within broad and more effectively integrated sub- 
ject matter fields.. Much has been done in the most progressive 
public schools to make these syllabi flexible and suggestive rather than 
arbitrary and mandatory, and to embody in them the method of the 
“new school.. But liberal-minded teachers are restive under even the. 
best of logically arranged syllabi that must be closely. followed if the 
- pupils are to’ meet suceessfully the conditions of promotion: That 
the teacher will be assisted by some kind of printed curriculum ma- 
- terial no one who has had any practical contact with schools can 
question. The individual teacher cannot ‘be left absolutely free to 
do as she pleases regardless of what other teachers have done, are 
doing, or will do, and regardless of the best thought with reference 
to the educative process in the school. 

The new school has undoubtedly made one of its most important 
contributions in the direction of introducing into the curriculum. sub- 
ject matter and activities of more genuine social worth, but selection 
. .is still largely on a hit-or-miss basis. Adequate criteria for the se- 
_.. lection of materials and activities have not been set up. Such criteria 

' must be based on a considered theory of the nature of the ieashing 
process and of the social function of the school. 

Notwithstanding the present- -day emphasis on the social function 
of education, the new school is open to the criticism that it tends in 
many respects to develop an undesirable individualism, and fails to 
give its pupils a broad social outlook, a genuine interest in the gen- 
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eral welfare, and a consuming desire to contribute to the improve- _ 
_ ment of existing social conditions. As has been noted, the new school 
cultivates the interests and the special abilities of the individual. The 
_ life of the school is used to give free play to individual abilities and 
interests but not most effectively to inculcate social ideals. 

The most thoughtful critics of contemporary civilization are 
_gravely concerned over the indifference of Americans, even of the 
‘most intelligent portion of the population, to the crucial problems of 
American life. If the school is to be a creative social force, it must 
‘not only assist in the orientation of the individual to the culture in 
which he lives, but it must make him critical of that culture. There 
is little evidence that the schools are performing this function. The 
need was never so imperative. Our civic life has never sunk to a. 

lower level than within the past decade. The basest disloyalty to 
public trust has manifested itself in the oil scandals and in other 


notorious instances of the flouting of the public interest by grafters. . 


‘Murder, graft, rapine, the almost complete breakdown of govern- 
ment have frequently characterized urban life during these years. 

- Consider conditions in New York, Chicago, Detroit, and in numerous 
other American cities. Again, we live in the richest country the 
world has ever known, but millions have been unemployed during. 
the last twelve months. Our. highly competitive economic system. 
- dominated by the profit motive is evidently not working well. Ex- . 
ploitation of the individual and of the masses by unscrupulous entre- 


_ “prenéurs is still too largely uncurbed. Business is the mania of the 
- people. The New York Stock Exchange might be regarded as the 


a most typical single characteristic of current American life, unless it 
-be the activities of the racketeer. An undue proportion of the highest | 
intelligence and most competent leadership goes into the business of 





_ making money. . We are a prosperous nation, the most prosperous in ~ 


the world, but our prosperity fails to reach millions of our people. 

- Profits too often go to the strongest, the toughest, the most ruthless. 
The school should assist the individual to realize on his own poten- 
- tialities. But what is more important than the development of minds 
critical with reference to.contemporary life?. And wholesome criti- 
cism is not incompatible with loyalty to the highest objects of alle- 
' giance.. The new school, like the old, is falling far short of 
expectations with reference to these broad social functions. 
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‘Relatively, the new school has been too much concerned with the 
study of method and too little concerned with the study of the function 
of the school in society. The expression “progressive school” calls to 
mind a school that is experimenting with some new method of teach- | 
ing. It does not suggest a school deeply concerned with great social, 
_ moral, economic, and political problems of modern life. But the 
two must go together, for method cannot be dissociated from pur- 
pose. If the words “‘progressive school” are to have any genuine 
significance, their utterance should call to mind a school intensely 
- interested not only in method of teaching but in the social outlook of 
its members, critical of contemporary life and deeply concerned with © 


3 its improvement. 


In‘saying this | am not t taking the position that the ahd should 


_- be organized merely on the basis of “preparation for adult life.’” On 








the contrary, I think it is futile to undertake to prepare for adult 
life through a curriculum constructed with reference to the needs of 
some imaginary future adult life. Youth will grow in desirable social 
attitudes only if they come face to face with genuine problems that 
involve socia] attitudes. Modern life teems with such: problems. | 
Every observant teacher knows that at a very early age children are. 
becoming conscious of social, economic, moral, and aesthetic distinc- 
tions and problems. Boys and girls are keenly interested in many 
current problems of American life. If children and youth as a result 
- of their experience in school are not becoming deeply interested in 
these problems, if they are not studying them and acquiring a vast 
amount of information about them and growing intelligent with ref- 
_ erence to them, the school is failing in one of its. most important 
functions. | 

If we seek for the chief cause of this difficulty, we shall find it in 
a body of teachers little interested in the problems of contemporary 
life. The study of education has been too narrowly conceived. We 
teachers live a more or less cloistered life. We may vote our politi- 
cal sentiments but we do not openly express them or participate in 
the rough and tumble of politics or community affairs. Our concern 
as teachers with moral, political, economic, social, and international 
problems is largely academic. — It lacks reality. 

What, then, are the most important tasks that concern the new 
school? They are numerous, and I can mention only four. 
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A new. method of planning the work of the school must be devised - 
to supplant the old. This will involve the selection and arrangement | 
of .activities with reference to a considered philosophy of education. 


- Some kind of organization, some broad direction of work is indis- — 


pensable. Obviously the teacher cannot-be allowed complete inde- 
pendence ‘regardless of how erratic and unstable his ideas may be. 
The development of planning that will insure integration but still 


admit of great flexibility and allow the teacher wide latitude in the 
-’ selection of materials, teaching units, and method constitutes one of 
~'the most imperative problems of the school. Such planning will 
attach much importance to insights, meanings, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and the cultivation of independence of thought and action, and 
less to the tested learning of prescribed subject matter. 


The school must undertake a serious and extensive study of its 
function in a complex, highly industrialized, urban civilization. ‘This 
will involve the service of specialists other than those primarily con- 
cernéd with the learning process, method, and measurement. The 


-experiméntal school should be equipped to bring to bear on its prob- 
- lems the contributions that economics, sociology, anthropology, politi- 
_cal science, and other disciplines have to offer to education. 


There is little likelihood that we shall overemphasize the respon- 


‘sibility of the school in the present social -situation.. The frequency 
-with which the-most thoughtful students of contemporary American 
‘life express concern with our exaggerated individualism, the product 
_ of many forces, is startling indeed: Dean Pound, speaking of the lag 


of the law behind social and economic developments, says: 


All these things have made for increased individual self-assertion, which 

the last century taught us was the end. to be promoted by the legal order, 

“and are making for. conscious and aggressive individual self-assertion at a 

time when the general security demands that we think more of an ordered 

-“society and of common ends and. less of individual freedom to do in all 
things as we: please. 


_ Professor Whitehead states our most crucial problem thus: 


If mankind can rise-to the occasion; there lies in front a golden age of 
beneficent creativeness.. But material power in itself is ethically neutral. 
It can equally. well work in the wrong direction. The problem is not how 
to produce great men, but how to produce great societies. The great socie- 
ties will put up the men for the occasions. 
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If we as teachers believe that the outlook on life, the ideals, 3 


prejudices, sympathies, and aspirations acquired in the years of child- 
~ hood and youth have marked influence on adult life, then the school 


has a great responsibility as one of the most important of educative —- 
influences in these formative years. Dr. Dewey has vividly phrased | - 


the importance of these years in the social education of the individual : 


The conceptions that are socially current and important become. the — 
child’s principles of interpretation and estimation long before he attains 
to. personal and deliberate control of conduct. 


If this be the case, the only conclusion to be. drawn is that society. 
does make the individual. The school, then, can no longer be pri-... 
marily concerned with the individual but must be equally concerned 
with society. : 

Procedures must always be. conditioned by two factors—the nature 
of the individual and the social function of the school. In recent 
_ years we have been chiefly concerned with the individual as an: indi- 
vidual. The chaotic conditions of contemporary. life demand that.- 
the profession of education, especially in experimental schools, direct 

_yastly more of its energy and intelligence to the study of the social | 
function of the school and to the possibilities of making the school 
_ a dynamic social force. . The individual must be made into-a social 
being with wholesome sympathies and a distinctly social outlook. - 

_It is evident that the conventional ways of judging a school will 
no longer suffice. A school that operates on a theory tentatively 
suggested by what I have said cannot be adequately judged by: such 
measures as the rankings of its members in an arithmetic or spelling 
test, or by the success of its graduates in passing college entrance 
examinations. . The new school will utilize objective tests and similar 
techniques, but in a truer perspective. It may even be said that the 
_ school that is judged chiefly by such statistical measures will be effec- 
tively prevented from developing into a socially effective institution. 
But we must evaluate somehow the effectiveness of schools, and that | 
means that the new school must develop new criteria for such evalua- - 
tion. In this direction little progress has been made. 

The school, of course; does not operate in a vacuum, and therefore 
its functioning will always be conditioned by public opinion. The 


-.. profession of education confronts no greater problem at the present 
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time than the education of the lay public to an understanding and . 


- appreciation of the new concept of education. I know of no school 


that has fully succeeded even with its own clientele. 
American education in recent years has been characterized by a 


tremendous amount of dogmatism. Roughly speaking, we are divided 


into various camps—the advocates of “discipline,” the advocates of 
the scientific method, the advocates of “freedom” and a pragmatic 


. philosophy of education.. Many persons in these various camps tend 
_ to become ardent crusaders for particular educational credos or 
fashions that appeal to them. : Many of these crusaders are found 
_ in the new school. We should strive to maintain the open mind, 
_ not minds open at both ends but minds that are hospitable to new 


ideas, that welcome criticism, that strive to understand other points. 


of. view. Those of us who work in experimental schools should be — 
_. motivated by a strong desire to test out theories. We may. and 
should have strong convictions, the drive that comes from loyalty to 


principles and ideals experimentally accepted as valid. This is a 


difficult but not impossible synthesis. ‘Loyalty without criticism is 


blind; it is. easily obtained. 

The responsibility of those who believe in the new education is : far 
greater now than it was ten or twenty years ago. We are in danger 
of resting supinely in the belief that we have found the way and the 


- goal of education. . In Dewey’s Reconstruction in Philosophy occurs 


another passage which, it seems to me, should be heeded especially at 


this time by all who believe in the.new school. 


Continued progress in knowledge is the only sure way of protecting old 
knowledge from degeneration into dogmatic doctrines received on authority, 
or from imperceptible decay into superstition and old -wives’ tales. 



































THE CULTURE OF JOHN DOE 


By DAVID SNEDDEN © 
Professor of Education, Teachers College - 


I. THE DISAGREEMENTS OF THE INQUIRING 


YAS the American John Doe of 1931 “culture”? Opinions 
expressed by critics who specialize in the study of one or an- 
other. phase of cultural output or appreciation—literary, musical, 
mannered, philosophical, and other varieties—seem to differ widely. 
_ Educators must be included among these mutually disagreeing crit- - 
ics. We ask them: Do liberal college graduates have “culture” when 
they graduate? Are they likely to be “cultured” men and women ten | 
years hence? Are our lavishly patronized high schools doing much . 
to enrich and expand the culture of the American people? All kinds 
of culture—or some kinds only? Do the ideals of “progressive” 
education include some fairly purposive plans toward the finer. cul- 
tural educations of even young children? Ass aspirations only, or as . 
programs of some degree of tested validity? | 
Inquiries of the kind here suggested seldom get far under present- 
day conditions except as purely individual enterprises. Any codpera- 
‘tive undertaking, even if carried on by a partnership of only two of 
our critics, will soon run aground on the rocks of definition or be 
lost in the shoals of philosophical speculations about valuations. 
Within any group of thoughtful educators, literary commentators, 
philosophical essayists, or other evaluators of current tendencies in 
‘American life, attempts at searching analyses of culture are presently 
almost sure to be frustrated by some would-be realist interjecting 
questions such as these: What is meant by culture? Do all persons 
have some culture? What are the principal kinds of culture? How 
does culture differ from such other aggregates of human qualities as 
health, morality, religiousness, vocational competency, public-spirited-. 
ness? Is it intended that schools and colleges should greatly extend 
or enrich culture? By means of what studies or other pursuits espe- 
— ~~ 
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cially? Will.all kinds or only some kinds of education materially 
extend culture? Which kinds of education and which kinds of culture — 
especially? Are young persons of less than median natural potentiali- 

ties for music or mathematics, fiction or painting, capable of being 


; made cultured? 


It is submitted that. large iimattions of the last half century’s 


popular, and also of the scholarly, discussions of the meanings, data, - 
and inferences essential to constructive answers to queries like the . 
- foregoing have resulted in almost no decisive adv ances toward clearer 


thinking or more effective practice. 
It is submitted, too, that within recent years certain philosophical 


‘assumptions as to the interrelations of economic production and cul- 
_ ture have become widely influential in spite of the probability that — 
.. realistic sociological analysis will prove them to be in direct opposi- 


tion to the actual conditions and the nearly inevitable trends every- 


- where now in evidence in civilized societies. 


II. SOME ROMANTIC ASSUMPTIONS OF PHILOSOPHERS 


“But these philosophical assumptions leave the critical thinker very 


--much in the dark for two reasons: none of the writers explain what 


they. mean by “culture” as personal possession—that is, the culture. 


- of Jolin Doe; and none of them explain the social significance of 
educated appreciations in those large areas of literature, music, his- 
. tory, manners, tastes, photodrama, landscape, and the rest which lie 


quite outside the strictly economic-productive, that is, the vocational, 
activities of over ninety per cent.of American adults. 


_» Dr. Bode of Ohio State University, for example, writes : 


As I suggested previously, the social changes that are going on are making 
. for a new ideal of culture. The development of science and industry in 


_ particular. has shown impressively the possibilities of cross-fertilization be- 


tween vocation and the life of social and intellectual interests... Vocation is 
becoming a gateway to participation in all the major interests of the 


race. The traditional opposition between vocation and culture is beginning 


: to disappear.. We are learning to think of culture not as ‘a possession. but as 
_a way of life, an expression of the whole personality in everyday occupation. 
During the war it was the larger purpose that gave a certain dignity to 
the war gardens conducted by middle-aged professors and even to their 
military drill.. The same end is achieved by a vocation which gives an out- 
~ look on a wide content of relationships. It enables the builder to see his 
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skyscrapers and suspension bridges as embodiments of social service and 
- science and beauty and the glory of God. 

_-. “Vocation is becoming a gateway to participation in all the major | 
_ interests of the race.” . Does he mean the vocation of John Doe— 
or the collective vocations of all the eighty million adults in our 
‘country—including novelists: and coal miners, college professors and 
shoe repairers, farmers and concert singers? -If. the latter, Dr. 
Bode’s contention can beheld true, but of no. significance, since it 
was just as true of Periclean Athens, Angelo’s Florence, and Shake- 
_speare’s England. 

Perhaps Dr. Bode means that through the earnings of his vocation 
John Doe as oil-well driller or street-car driver or dentist or poet or 
upholsterer or high school teacher of mathematics is enabled to pur- 
chase cultural opportunities through books and music and travel and 
tasteful clothes and lectures and yard foliage? But that, too, is ir- _ 
relevant, since it has.always been true, even for the slaves of Athens 
and Rome. 7 

No, it must be inferred that Dr. Bode means that something is 
happening in the modern world which renders it at least possible for 
John Doe as a. specialized grinder of razor blades, or as a steward 
on a transatlantic steamer, or as a wheat grower in Western Kansas, 
or as a plasterer of walls in city business buildings to use his intense 
though greatly differentiated vocational participations and vocational 
tools to procure not only the daily bread of himself and his depend- 
ents but also to effect a kind of mystical marriage between his ten- 
thousandth part of the world’s work and all the splendid products, 
past and present, of his fellow workers in all their deep and narrow 
specializations—whether, again, as salmon fishers or sign painters, 
orchestra players or eg critics, lumbermen or schoo} teachers. 

Dr. Dewey has said: 


A mental review of the intellectual presuppositions underlying the opposi-. 
tions in- education of labor and leisure, theory and practice, body and mind, 
mental states and the world, will show that they culminate in the antith- 
ésis of vocational and cultural education.. Traditionally; liberal culture 
has been linked to the notions of leisure, purely contemplative knowledge, 
and a spiritual activity not involving the active use. of bodily organs. 

Culture has also tended, latterly, to be associated with a purely private 
refinement, a cultivation of certain ‘states and attitudes of consciousness, 
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_separate from either social direction or service. It has been an escape from 
the former, and a solace for the necessity of the latter. 


The “antithesis of vocational’ and cultural education”. to which 
‘Dr. Dewey refers was probably not intended to imply any more of 
“hostile opposition” than is usually found between resting and work, 
_ sleeping time and waking time, childhood and manhood, male and 
female. All these represent in cold sociological reality simply coér- 
‘dinated specializations of effort. True, we cannot sleep and work at. 
the same time—nor can we be-a child and an adult at the same time,. E 
_ a fact which sometimes makes childish people impatient. | 

Now it is entirely practicable to educate young persons to enjoy 
reading of good fiction and to be adept in the trade, let us say, of 
'. carpentry—but it is.no more economical or effective to try to do both 
_- things at one and the same time than it is to eat and work at one and 
the same time, to drive an automobile and read at one and the same 

time, or to travel i in Europe and carry on one’s trade at one and the 

- same time: 
_ Dr. Harold Clark, writing as an economist, but reflecting much 
the same philosophy as referred to. above, says: 

. Changes i in the economic world not only raise the problem which is men- 
tioned above but also open ‘up entirely new opportunities. The new in- 

dustry of the ‘world of to-morrow should have tremendous - educative 
‘possibilities. One naturally thinks of industry as being run for the 
maximum production of goods.. I maintain that the new industry can © 

_ produce all the goods necessary and still have an enormous margin. _We 
must use part of this margin to make industry itself perhaps the major 
educative force of the new economic order. 

American workers are not. going to achieve culture by being taught 
about the great cultures of the past’ or even the cultures of the present. 
Much of -the. continuation school and adult education: of the present day 
is thoroughly vicious for this reason.. Instead of taking people out. of 
their work and trying to give them culture, we should be attempting ‘to 

make their work cultural. 


These American workers, it must be remembered, have in large 
_ part been enabled to achieve their present great productive compe- 
- tency through, first, the complicated power-driven mechanisms placed. 
at their disposal and, second, by their own intense specialization of 
service in the operation of those mechanisms. A seventeen-year-old 
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_ girl who, under conditions of ten centuries ago, could perhaps as field 
worker or seamstress have produced ten units of consumable goods, 
can to-day as a knitting machine operator produce perhaps five hun- © 
dred units. As field‘hand seven of her units went to landowner and 
tool owner, leaving three for herself. As knitter four hundred and- 
seventy or more may pay for the machine and marketing, leaving 
perhaps ten or more for her share. The modern operator of a steam 
shovel does perhaps a thousand units of productive work where he 
would, a century before, with only hand tools, have done weep ‘But 
Lae is a more specialized worker. © ; 
_~. Now is Dr. Clark trying to tell us s that from the united knit- 
ting work of our seventeen-year-old Jane Doe or from the work of the 
steam shoveller these people are to. achieve their culture? “We-should ~ 
2 be attempting to make their. work cultural’’—that is, the work. of 
‘one section of them in making buttonholes, of another in enamelling 
kitchen pans, of another in making milk bottles, of another in grow- 
ing lettuce, of another in packing apples, and of another. in cooking 
restaurant meals? + 3 | 
Surely Dr. Clark can give us some specifications. Has his-notion 
of “culture” anything to do with love of good music?) With being 
widely informed as to world happenings? With fondness for Sunday 
travel? With enjoyment of photodrama? With habitual use of 
good magazines? With aesthetic sensitiveness to good furnishings ? 
With graceful speech ? < . | 
But perhaps the present writer is misinterpreting Dr. Clark’s 
meaning. In the same article he says: ie 
In this light 1 want to quote Professor Dewey's article in a recent issue 
of The New Republic.. He says that if we are to achieve a vital culture « 
in the present age it must be one that grows out of and is a part of our in- 
dustrial civilization. .1-should not want to hold Professor Dewey re- 
sponsible for what I am going to read into that statement,.but to me it 
means that if we are to have a culture that has any vitality or meaning 
it must be intimately connected with and a part of the actual work of the 
world. I seriously doubt that people can become cultured by studying 
about the great civilizations of the past. No amount -of study about any 
architecture, literature, or music will bring the type of culture which has 
vitality. This is the reason why no age can copy the architecture or. the 


painting of another age. As soon as it attempts to do so its art becomes 
crystallized and formal. 
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With this general contention the present writer finds himself in 


substantial agreement—so long as it is population aggregates which. 


are being thought of, and not individual John Does! 


“If we (Americans) are to have a culture that has any vitality, or - 


” 


‘meaning. . .” it.must, of course, be intimately connected with the 
corn growing, iron mining, railroading, novel writing, office building, 
shoemaking, music composing, moving picture photographing, oyster 


fishing, park making, school going, policing, necktie making, road 


building, and other parts “of the actual work of the world.”’ . 

‘But any particular John Doe has performed and can perform only 
specific, though deep and important, parts in the above work. If he 
drives a locomotive he does not lay rails or weave cloth or mine coal. 


'. If he writes fiction he does not pack oranges or act on the stage. 
On the other hand each John Doe, if successful in his particular 


vocation, can utilize the products of the labors. of thousands of other 
laborers. For him the musician plays, the photodramatist acts, the 
baker makes bread, the editor writes, the automobile manufacturer 


builds, the minister preaches, the senator legislates. Everywhere civ-— 
ilization means: specialization .of production; generalization. of - 


utilization. 
_TH..CAN SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS HELP? 


It is obvious that Dr. Bode, Dr. Dewey, and Dr. Clark in their 


_writings from which the above extracts are taken have wished to 


suggest guiding principles for the more effective educations of the 
future to which so many Americans now aspire. And it is evident _ 


that among the expected goods of those future educations “culture” 
is to have a large place. 

But among the hundreds of recent or contemporary writers seek- 
ing philosophically to interpret present-day civilization, economic life, 


- or education; of. whom the three writers referred to are influential - 


examples, it is practically impossible to find: | 
a. Any realistic—as opposed to mystical or romantic—analyses of 


_ . what they mean by culture—culture, that is,.as expressed in aesthetic 


interests, intellectual achievements, socially reactive practices, spir- 
itual aspirations, or valuations of the material goods of life. — 


b.- Any other than romantic notions of what are the actualities of - 


present-day vocational practices, of preparations for vocational. com- 
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| petencies, of the requirements of skill and hnweliedias coward efficient 


economic production, or of the inescapable conditions. imposed. on 


_ yocations by regional production, power-driven mechanisms, world- 


wide distributions of products, collective provision of capital as | 
means, or the two score years to which the optimum productive 
activity of most workers are réstricted. 

Now it is submitted that. realistic analysis as opposed to abstract 


—— will enable all clear thinkers to agree: 


That it is entirely practicable to educate any properly selected 


hie Doe toward and up to relatively. high degrees of competent per- 
formance powers in any vocation—bricklaying no less than dentistry, 


grape growing no less than bookkeeping, hotel cooking no less than 
elementary school teaching, cutlery grinding no less than homemaking.. 

_b. That it is entirely practicable up: to.some degree determined 
possibly by some hereditary qualities, to educate a particular John 
Doe to choose his clothes with good taste, to. discriminate intelli- 
gently among drugs, to prefer elevating to vulgarizing literature, to 
be interested in as wide travel as-his means will permit, and to have 
fairly intelligent understandings and sympathetic appreciations of the’ 
work and conditions of economic producers who lie far outside the 
circle of his first-hand experience—rubber growers in Siam, oil drill- 
ers in. Mexico, lumbermen in Oregon, watchmakers in New England, 
window glass makers in the Ohio Valley. 

c. It would be a silly waste of time and a perversion. of normal 
growth conditions to begin training or otherwise educating children 
of eight. years of age directly towards prospective productive com- 
petency in the railroading, clothing making, magazine manufacturing, 
steel mill, or other much specialized vocations as these are multiplying 
in modern life. ! 

d..In fact the wisdom of to-morrow will probably show concli- 
sively that it would bea silly and perverting use of the time, energies, 
and morales of growing youth to. begin systematically to educate 
them for vocational proficiency, as the economic world understands 


that term, in ninety-five per cent of to-day’s vocations, including those: 


of farming, and excluding only homemaking, under eighteen ‘to 
twenty-two years of age. 

e. On the other hand, educations toward finer and better standards 
of utilization than those to be acquired imitatively in the household 
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can begin in very early years—educations toward superior choices of. 
‘foods, adaptations of dress, preferences for reading matter, appre- 
ciations of photodrama, manners towards compatriots, comprehen- 
_ sions of how “the other half’ works and lives, sympathetic attitudes 
toward distant and different peoples, delights in music and wonng: 
and a thousand other of the goods of life. 


IV. THE OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN CULTURE ‘AND THE CULTURE OF 
ake : JOHN DOE 


Philosophizers on culture, as suggested above, still commonly leave 
us in sociological darkness as respects distinctions between the culture 
of a population and that of a person within the aggregate. 
_American culture as sources and riches surely embraces all Ameri- 
‘can astronomy, machine production, English speech, popular fiction, 
archaeological research, food preferences, interests in travel, use of 
typewriting, and the rest. Surely we cannot exclude from American 
culture our transplanted and indigenous religions, morality codes, 
ideals of political democracy,-delight in bignesses, or reforming pro- 

-pensities? We certainly have national cultures of clothes and of 
biological research, of moving pictures and of little theatre drama, of 
comic strip and of book reviews, of country club conviviality and of 

N. E, A. conventions, of bootlegging and of. international peace 

movements. 
Now to visitors like Gilbert Chestefton the sum total of American 

- culture.is far from presenting an attractive ensemble. It is demo- 

cratic, yes—but it is crude, weedy, vulgar, too. It is vital, dynamic, 

_ yes—but so are great weed patches in the midst of wheat fields. 
Chesterton says: “There is nothing the matter with Americans ex- 

cept their ideals. The real American is all right; it is the ideal 

American who is all wrong. . . . In so far as the citizens of the 

- Western democracy have really gone wrong, they have not inher- 
cently or naturally gone wrong. They have been taught. wrong; in- 
structed wrong; educated wrong; exalted and uplifted wrong. : .. 
There is a very real'sense in which certain crudities of Americans are 

“not so much a part of American crudity as actually a part of Ameri- 

can culture.” 
- This. brings us back to John Doe again. John Doe was born, let 
us say, in 1920. He is now eleven years old. Sixty years from now 
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he will be at the end of his active working life. During forty: or fifty 
of these years he will be, vocationally, a shoe store clerk or.a small 


- farmer or the shaper of a few parts for an automobile, or a preacher 


or a high school teacher, or, perchance, a hack writer of magazine . 
articles.. We must leave to types of schools as yet unborn the task . 
of preparing John Doe for.the really efficient performance of some 
one role in the thousands now cooperating | in the great drama of. 
- American economic production. aoat | 

But apart from his vocation—claiming perhaps not to exceed thirty 3 
or forty active hours. per week—what is there for John Doe? Ah, 
_here are for him riches no less in extent and variety than were the 
natural resources available to his pioneering forebears—and, like 
those resources, the riches of American culture are often hard to 
get at, beset by dangers, inaccessible to the noncodperating man, 
tempting to self-indulgence on low planes of utilization! 

Think of the world’s old and new stocks. of literature awaiting to 
be tapped by John Doe! ‘ The measureless accumulations of scientific 
knowledge! The music of all times! The omnipresent photodrama — 
and phonodrama! . The craft products of all peoples! The edible: 
fruits of all the countries! , 

His automobile brings John Doe and family 7 in a few hours into ~ 
first-hand touch with a dozen historic shrines. In a few days it takes 
him to the expanses. of the Rockies. A year’s savings will take him 
over western Europe. , 

From these multiplying sources. comes now the culture of John 
Doe—and hardly at all from his vocation. Only among primitive 
peoples with few means of communication and self-education is a 


man’s culture nearly circumscribed to the area of his unspecialized |. 


vocational experiences. But the modern man, a specialist himself in 
his. vocation—albeit perhaps not a “creative”. specialist—gladly 
leaves to other specialists, in their thousands of kinds, the production 
of the sermons and. fountain pens, the poetry and loaves:of bread, 
the steering. of steamers and the making of clothes, the medical re- 
search and the roofing of houses, all of which he utilizes with fine 
taste and steadily enhanced growth of cultured personality if he has 
been. given good cultural education between the ages. of four and 
- twenty. 
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~' the tax system, the emphasis in their analysis was upon obtaining a 











TAX RELIEF IN THE FINANCING OF 
~. PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ 


By PAUL R. MORT | 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SCHOOL FINANCE AND TAX RELIEF 


HE reconstruction of the system of financing public schools now 

in process over the nation bids fair to play an important rdle in 
the whole movement for tax reform and tax relief. The last half 
dozen years have shown marked progress in the analysis of the prob- 
lem of financing public schools. Building upon the work of. Cubber- 
ley, Swift, and Updegraff, and the brilliant program established in 
Maryland by Superintendent Cook, Strayer and Haig in the. first 
-volume of. the Educational Finance Inquiry Report (Macmillan, 
| 1923) clarified this problem and established a basis for the technical 
‘ studies. necessary to the application of the fundamental principles 

-- underlying school support. . : 

In the analysis of the problem of financing public schools, the im- 

provement of the tax situation was certainly not in the forefront. . 
-Educators were interested in carrying out the far-reaching provisions 


They were interested in breaking the impasse that has denied farm 

children, particularly, the advantage. of an educational system fitted. 

to present-day needs. They sought to unshackle poverty-stricken 

_ villages and cities. In short, they sought to-free the fine initiative of _ 
the American. people that.has been slowly but surely encroached upon — 

by continuously greater maladjustment in the financing system. . Al- 

_ though they realized that education, as the most costly function of 

state and local. government, suffers severely from maladjustment in 


proper division between state. and local government of the respon- 
sibility of support. It is but a coincidence that the solution of this 


* An address given before the Third Session of the Twenty-third Annual ‘Conference on Taxation, 
Kansas City, Missouri. | 
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major problem affords a superior vehicle for tax relief—that final 
step in which tax reform too often fails to culminate. 


EQUALIZATION AND EFFICIENCY IN SCHOOL FINANCE ‘PROGRAMS. 


There-are two principles underlying an acceptable system of financ- 
‘ing schools. . These are the equalization principle and the school 
efficiency principle. Each of them has more effective education as 
its prime purpose. The resultant, however, is a finance system that 
impinges upon the tax relief. problem. The. equalization principle 
- demands an equitable distribution of the burden of a minimum pro- 
gram. ‘The efficiency principle demands that the minimum program 
of education and. the other usual governmental functions supported 
locally shall be available to all localities without exhausting the major © 
source of local revenue—the property tax. 

In the present state of relatively overtaxed property, in most, and 

possibly all, states, the resultant of these two principles is a minimum 
program of education costing. approximately the same as education in 
districts of average wealth supported by.a low uniform local tax, 
supplemented to the extent necessary by state aid alimented from 
sources other than property tax. In New York State, for example, 
after a district levies six-tenths of a mill, the state provides additional 
revenue, so that the district, however rich or however poor, will have 
available fifteen hundred dollars for each elementary classroom and ci 
nineteen hundred dollars for each high school classroom, with added 
-amounts for nonresident tuition and transportation.. 
_. So far as the equalization principle is concerned, it would be pos- | 
sible to finance the New York program equitably on a local rate 
several times six-tenths of a mill. The use of a uniform rate lower 
than that necessary: for equalization simply utilizes more state funds 
and thus brings added relief to the local property taxpayers. 


STATE SUPPORT OF PRESENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Since, by and large, the districts of a state are at or beyond the 
state’s actual demands, the adoption of this-plan results practically -in 
a refinancing of a program already offered in all districts except the 
backward districts of the state. A refinancing of the program offered 
brings the local tax for schools, even in the poorest districts, down 
to the level of the abler districts of the state. The result of the con- 
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summation of the most unambitious refinancing program will. be 


. a reduction of taxes in-some communities in a state without tax limits 
from forty or fifty mills to a fair millage for the minimum program 


(six-tenths of a mill in New York State and from two to seven mills 


in the: proposals before Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
_. Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Wyoming) and in those 


with tax limits from the maximum level to three, four, or five mills. In 
other words, a district now offering the minimum program required, 


or a better one, can use all of the additional aid it receiv es for. tax 


reduction if it so chooses. Inasmuch as the amount. of aid bears an 


inverse relationship to wealth, the possible tax reduction goes in 
‘greatest amounts to those places which are carrying the heaviest tax 


burden to support the governmental functions delegated to them. 
The only funds not available for tax reduction are funds which 
must be used in backwash communities to bring their educational pro- 
grams.up to the minimum level. But this does not-mean that these 
districts will not obtain tax relief. Some districts that, with unbeliev- 
able tax rates (in Kansas and Nebraska in. some instances fifty or 
sixty mills), are able to operate schools only on the lowest literacy 
level, will be able to expand their: programs to the minimum level and 
operate their schools on the minimum millage {2, 3, 4, 5, 6, or 7 mills) 


with the resultant great tax reduction, thus providing-for both the 
-keeping of the state’s promise to the boys and girls and the equitable 
_ treatment of its citizens. 


It is not the poorer districts alone that obtain tax relief from the 


..- refinancing of the educational program. If the additional funds are 


obtained from sources other than property tax, tax relief is brought 


.to every district in the state that receives equalization aid. While the 
amount of relief is greatest in the poorest communities, very great 
relief is experienced in the districts of average wealth and better than 
/ average wealth. If the local uniform rate of contribution to the 


minimum program is reduced to a low level, such as is the case in New 


York State, marked relief is obtained even by the wealthy com- 


munities. 


RURAL RELIEF PARTICULARLY MARKED 


Because of the many additional costs in rural areas that must be 
considered in an adequate financing system, the need of relief is 
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particularly great, and the amount of relief obtained from a proper 
reconstruction of the financing system is correspondingly great: In 
many rural areas either a teacher must be provided for a very small 
_number of children, which makes the per capita cost of education high, 
or the children must be transported before the actual expenditure on a 
normal-sized classroom begins. The proper system of school finance 
takes these points into consideration. The state recognizes the fact 

that a classroom with .a small number of children is practically as 
_ expensive to operate as a classroom with a large number of children. 
The state recognizes transportation as an additional necessary charge 
in those districts which have elected to operate a more modern school 
organization, and the state recognizes the problem of purchasing high 
school facilities for districts not having high schools, by taking into | 
consideration the costs of nonresident tuition. A proper financing 
program makes it. as easy for the rural-district to provide educational 
facilities as for the city or village to do so, even though the rural dis- 
trict must make provision for necessarily smaller classes and the 
transportation of children to other school districts, while the city or 
village is not faced with these problems, These items of expense 
connected with rural schools are therefore of great interest to the 
tax people as well as to the educational workers. Failure to consider 
adequately these added expenses of rural education has not only 
served as a handicap to the development of satisfactory educational 
opportunities for rural children, but, to the extent that the rural 
people have struggled to provide these facilities, has developed dire 
need of state action in the way of tax relief. 


THE SCHOOL FINANCE PROGRAM AS A TAX RELIEF VEHICLE 


There is, of course, no absolute assurance that state funds 
sent into localities for refinancing the present educational offering 
will not be used up by the localities: themselves: in providing more 
adequate educational facilities or more adequate facilities in other | 
branches of government. There is nothing to prevent local com- 
munities from using all of the new tax leeway for more governmental 
expenditures rather than for tax relief. But this is an ailment 
common to all vehicles of tax relief. There is no assurance that a 
lowering of state-wide property tax will not be followed by a restora- 
tion of the state-wide property tax in order that the state may have. 
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funds for new state activities: There is no assurance that funds | 


passed back to county officials will be invariably utilized for tax relief, _ 
either immediately or permanently. The vast funds poured into the 
financing of highways have not provided tax relief in the sense in 


which the term is generally used, inasmuch as these funds have gone 


largely for capital outlay and could not possibly represent any great 
amount in the reduction of the taxes for highway maintenance already 
being carried by the localities. 

In the case of the school district the decision as to whether the 
funds will be used for tax relief or for better government is left to 


_ the decision of hundreds, yes, in too many states, to thousands, of 


local units. . The decision, therefore, is not in the hands of a single 
legislature, or even of sixty or a hundred counties, but in the hands 
of hundreds or thousands of local units. In thousands of cases, it is 
literally in the hands of the people themselves, for the New England 


town meeting plan of ‘control is still all too typical of the smaller 


districts throughout America. The common ailment is therefore in 
all probability less epidemic in the school finance program of tax 


relief than in the other vehicles now available. 


TAX RELIEF AND EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 


_ Our regard for local self-government in American commonwealths 
probably has its strongest expression in the control of education. 
The practical result of this is that the state must rely almost entirely 


-upon the initiative of. individual localities in working out the con- 


tinued adjustments needed to keep the educational system abreast 


of the times. States rarely move on a state-wide basis with respect 


to the change of standards except as the way has been indicated by 
the experience in a large number of localities within the state. In 
this time of rapid change in our social order it therefore becomes 


_ essential that the state should set up those conditions which are favor- 


able to the exercise of local initiative. Certainly the situation that 


exists to-day, where communities must finance local initiative by add- 


ing burdens to taxpayers who are already paying an unfair share of 


~ the cost of government, is one that not only fails to encourage initia- 


tive, but actually throttles it. This is doubtless true in the able 


communities as well as in the poor communities, but it is particularly 


true in those communities such as farm areas. that have had to carry 
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disproportionate burdens | to provide. modern educational facilisies. 
. The provision in modern school finance programs, therefore, for the 
state to take over a large share of the cost of the minimum program 
of education in all communities is a resultant of this need of a rela-— 
tively unexhausted tax base which may be used to finance the local 
initiative upon which continued educational efficiency must so largely 


depend. 





A decade ago educators believed that every dollar paid by the 
_ state should be marked for educational expansion. ‘The present con- 
cept provides for the use of state money to take the place of money 
already being paid by most localities in the support of an educational 
program, in order that those localities that desire better educational 
facilities may have tax resources available. 

It is believed that the interest of the American people in public 
education is sufficiently great to bring about continued adjustment in 
the school system if the state will provide an equitable tax system. 
Under this plan many school districts will keep up their taxes—will 
spend at least part of the new leeway in an attempt to adjust the 
schools of to-day to changing conditions. They will thereby lead the 
state by means of the positive or negative results of their efforts 
toward the continual adaptation of the schools. This adaptation is 
necessary if the money we spend is not to be wasted on an antiquated 
educational system. 

As educators, interested in the continued success and efficiency 
of the school system, we hope that a large share of the leeway pro- 
vided by the new financing system will be used to finance such local 
initiative. We can be given no guarantee, however, that any or all 
of the leeway thus provided will be used for education. The decision 
must be the decision of the people concerned. Where they decide to 
use all or part of the leeway provided by the new financing system 
for the reduction of taxes, the result will be tax relief. 


RECONSTRUCTING SCHOOL. FINANCE A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


New York State and Maryland have been used as examples in this 
discussion.. The points considered are, however, of more than local 
_ interest. The fundamental revision of the system of financing public 
~ schools is a problem now before the people in such widely distributed 
states as Florida, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Michi- 
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gan,. Indiana, Wisconsin, Missouri; Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 

Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and California. This problem of recon- 
- structing the educational half of state and local governments, with all 
its implications for educational opportunities for boys and girls, for 
school efficiency, and for equitable taxation, is a pressing problem 
that must be faced in every state in the Union. 
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THE TEACHING OF GENERAL MATHEMATICS IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES*. 


OR more than a quarter of a century . 
many ‘educators have been trying to 


replace the traditional type of mathe- 
matics in the American high ‘schools: with 
some more general type. ‘This new 


mathematics has been called by various - 


names, such as correlated, fused, compos- 
-ite, unified, codéperative, combined, and 
general mathematics. The different 


matics. These have been summarized in 
this study and certain new investigations 
recorded. General mathematics has been 
taught iri many of the high schools in the 
state of Minnesota.. A study was made 
of the success of students enrolled in 
the University of. Minnesota who took 


_ general mathematics in high school and 


names have often been used. to indicate 


difference in the point of emphasis.. The 
general result has been to keep mathe- 
matics from becoming static and to cause 
it.to be reorganized on a psychological 


basis. This study attempts to indicate to 


a certain extent some of the characteris- 
tics of the outstanding types and to record 
the. history, extent, and success of the 
teaching of general mathematics in the 
high schools of this country. 


PROCEDURE 


The history. of the various movements 
for general mathematics was obtained 
from periodicals and reports: Some 
phases in the development of the subject 
prior to 1900 -wére considered, but a 
more. careful study was. made of. the 
trends since that time. 

Certain experiments have been peér- 
formed in the past to determine the suc- 
cess of the teaching of general mathe- 


of those who took traditional mathe- 
matics. A study was also made: of the 
interest created by the two types. Opin- 
ions of over two hundred teachers of © 
high-school mathematics as to the rela- 
tive merits of the two types were obtained 
and classified. Opinions. of a consider- 
able. number of Specialists ‘in the teach- 
ing of the subject were also obtained. 

It would be very difficult to ascertain 
the extent of the teaching of general 
mathematics by an actual count of high 
school students because there is no clear 
separation of the two types. There have 
been some attempts to make such a count, 
but. the results are not of much value. 
Even if there were a clear distinction 
between the two types, teachers are 


often confused: as to what constitutes. 


each type of mathematics. Instead of an 
attempt being made to. extend such a 
count, “an investigation was made of 
more than.one hundred mathematics. text- 
books for use in the seventh and eighth 


* By Crarence McCormick, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 386. 
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grades, the junior high school, and the 
ninth and tenth grades of the senior high 
school. Courses of study often do not 


follow any textbook. Therefore a num-. 


ber of courses of study, also, were inves- 

‘tigated. In this way valuable informa- 
tion as to the extent of the teaching of 
general mathematics was obtained and, 
at the same time,.some indication of the 
present trends was discovered. 


OUTSTANDING RESULTS 


Some of the most outstanding results 
of this study are the following: 

1. There is no very clear or - definite 
_ agreement as to what constitutes gen- 

. eral ‘mathematics. | 

' ig mecessary before it can be discussed 
intelligently. 

' 2. General mathematics is gradually 
replacing - the. traditional type. in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades with 
very little change in the general nature 
’ of tenth grade mathematics: 

3. General mathematics provides train- 
ing for college mathematics that is equally 


Hence a definition: 
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as good as mathematics. of the traditional 
type, and perhaps better. 

4. The indications are that general 
mathematiés creates more interest in the 
subject than does traditional: mathe- 
matics. 

5. The opinions of high school teach- 
ers reveal a large number of reasons: for 
teaching each type of mathematics. Gen- 
eral mathematics is favored by many 
because of the wide variety of informa- 
tion given, the interest created, and its 
practical value. Traditional mathematics 
is favored by many others because of the 
more thorough: knowledge imparted, ‘its 
better organization, and the belief that it 
gives a better preparation for college. 

6. Most.persons who have specialized 
in the teaching of mathematics are in 
favor of a more general type than is now . 
being offered. 

.7. Attempts are being made to corre- 
late the different branches of mathemat- 
ics, but not to bring- about. an unnatural 


fusion. 





~ USE OF PRACTICE EXERCISES IN TEACHING 
CAPITALIZATION AND PUNCTUATION* 


TSHE central. problem of this study 
4. was to determine whether the use 
of practice exercises in the nature of 


. proof-reading, error correction, and dic--. 


tation practice materials improves pupils’ 
‘abilities to write compositions free from 
punctuation errors. 


Iricidental to this central problem the — 


investigator sought: (a) To study the 
effect of teaching by. practice exercises 
‘on accomplishment in achievement tests 
‘jn punctuation; (4) to determine the 


permanency of learning by practice exer- 
cises; (c):to determine the validity and 
reliability of a test to measure abilities 
in punctuation. 


TECHNIQUES AND SET-UP 


Eighty-two pupils from the eighth and 
ninth grades of the Ethical Culture 
School, New York City; were chosen as 
subjects for this study, and were given 
the following tests in January 1928: (a) 
Terman Group Tests of Mental Ability; 


* By Jonn Paut Leonarp, Ph.D, Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
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(6). Pressey Diagnostic Fests in English 
‘-Composition for Punctuation and Cap- 
- jtalization; and (c) Leonard Proof-read- 
ing Test in Punctuation. 

These tests were used for two: pur- 
poses: for pairing the pupils into a con- 
‘trol. and: experimental group for each 
grade level, and for survey instruments 
of pupils’. abilities in punctuation at the 
beginning of the experiment. 


‘Each child wrote five. original compo- - 
sitions and letters during January 1928, . 


which were used also as survey -instru- 
‘ments of ability to write correctly... 
Twenty-eight rules’ of punctuation 
and capitalization were chosen for. teach- 
ing. Each lesson was mimeographed and 
given to the pupils in eleven forty-five 
minute periods. Each lesson for the &x- 
perimental groups. contained three types 
of © practice proof-reading, 
error correction, and dictation. ‘Twenty- 
five minutes of each period were devoted 
to these exercises, after which the pupils 
corrected their own errors as the teacher 
read the correct punctuation. The con- 
trol groups followed more conventional 


materials: 


methods of teaching, such as picking out 


punctuation marks from. paragraphs: and 
citing the rules for their use, writing com- 
positions and reviews of books and plays, 
and formulating sentences to illustrate 
‘certain rules of punctuation. 

At the close of the experimental. teach- 
ing periods. the following tests were given 
- to’ all. pupils: 
Tests in English Composition for Punc- 
tuation and Capitalization; (b) Leonard 


. Proof-reading Test in Punctuation; (c) . 


An error correction test;.(d) A dictation 
test. 
Five compositions were written by each 
pupil at the close of the experiment. In 
all, 820 compositioris comprising 172;981 


(a) Pressey Diagnostic . 
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words were written for the investigator. 
These were scored for violations of the _ 
eleven most frequently violated rules ac- . 
‘cording to: the number of opportunities 


. to use the eleven rules; the number ‘of 


cases in which the. punctuation was used . 
incorrectly; andthe number of times 

punctuation was omitted.. A percentage 

of error was calculated by dividing the 

number of errors by the number of omis-_ 
sions plus the number of incorrectly used 

marks. “ 

The Leonard Proof-reading Test was 
given to all but nine of the original pupils — 
used in the experiment seven months after 

“the close of the experimental periods. 


THE RESULTS 


The results on the Leonard Proof- 
reading: Test showed a statistically re- 
liable difference for both grade levels in 
favor of the practice exercises. The same 
results are apparent in the Pressey Punc-. 
tuation and Capitalization Tests used in 
the -eighth grade. The results on the 
Pressey Punctuation Test in the ninth 
grade are. only slightly in favor of the 
practice exercises, and the results. on the 
Pressey Capitalization Test in the same - 
grade are in favor of the control. group. 
The results-on both the dictation and the 
error correction tests aré in favor of the — 
practice exercises for both grade levels. 

The results: on -the compositions show 
a statistically reliable difference in per- 
centage of error between the. experimen- 
tal and- control groups in both grades in 
favor of the: practice exercises. 

The Leonard Proof-reading Test cor- 
related 86 with the Pressey Diagnostic 
Tests in Punctuation and Capitalization, 
and .82 with its own second form. 

The results on the tests given seven 
months after the experimental teaching 
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show the difierences i in favor of the prac- 


. tice exercises still in evidence in the eighth 


_ grade’ group, but. slightly. reversed in 
favor of the control group. in the ninth 
grade. The mean score at this time for 
all groups, however, was higher than the 


.mean score ‘at the close of the experi-— 


ment. 

- The results of: the study how that 
practice exercises were very effective in 
reducing errors..on children’s composi- 
tions—errors were reduced by two-thirds 
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‘The pupils. — 
taught by practice exercises did- almost 
twice.as well in eliminating errors from 
their compositions as did those in the con- 


in eleven’ weeks’ teaching. 


trol groups. These large gains were in. 
evidence on nearly every measure applied 
to the children—tests and compositions 
alike. “The learning was of such perma- 
nent value that it was still-to be found in 
the results on the Leonard Proof-reading 
Test seven months after the experimental 
teaching. 





TEACHING CHIL DREN TO SUMMARIZE IN FIFTH 
GRADE HISTORY* 


CONT ROLLED experiment was © 


carried on in five public schools to 
discover whether ability to summarize the 
important . facts in lessons, chapters; 
phases, etc., of history increases achieve- 
‘ment of fifth grade pupils in history or in 
reading. Is it possible that under some 
circumstances the ability: to summarize 
‘ may be accompanied by . increase in 
_ achievement, but not under other circum- 
stances? Does it guarantee an increase 
in‘ achievement or does the increase, if 
any, depend upon other accompanying cir- 
‘cumstances ? 
- Specifically stated, the otis is: 
“What is the effect on fifth grade pupils, 
typified by the pupils used in this study, 
of-a twelve weeks’ period of training in 
-. summarizing in history: 
1..On gain in achievement as meas- 
ulin by tests from the Simpson-Gambrill- 


_° Moore History Test and as measured by 


'- a history. test devised by the writer? 


2. On gain in ability in reading as 


measured by the Sangren- Woody Reading 
Test? 

3- On gain in ability to summarize. in | 
history as measured by summaries writ- 
ten by pupils. and evaluated by. competent 
judges? 

4. On ability to summarize in history 
four weeks after the training, measured 
as in 3? 

THE EXPERIMENTAL SET-UP 


Experimental data were used to answer 


"the questions raised by the problem: To 


secure these data, the method of equiva- 
lent-groups experiment, as described in 
McCall’s How to Experiment in. Edu- 
cation, was followed. 

Groups were equated upon the bases 
of chronological age, ability in history, 
ability in reading, 1.Q.’s, and M.A.’s. 
‘The control and experimental groups in 
each school were taught by the same 
teacher. Ten minutes daily were devoted 
to teaching ‘the experimental groups to 
make written and oral summaries of his- 


* By Cuester Orro Newrwun, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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torical matter studied by them, and the 
_ remainder of the class period was utilized 
- exactly as was the whole ¢lass period of 
the control groups, who were. not taught 
- to summarize. 


CONCLUSIONS 


. Most: children, typified by the sub- 


jects in this: experiment, can be taught. 


to suminarize in history by devoting a 


portion of their class’ period to this . 
‘training for a period of twelve weeks or - 


less. 

2. The effect of teaching children to 
summarize. in history varies. 

3. Summarizing in history, if properly 
developed and. used, can improve- the 
‘achievement in history more than ordi- 
nary study to prepare for topical® or 
question-answer recitations of the -kinds 
used: by teachers in: this experiment. — 

‘4. Summarizing used as a method of 
study in history, if the skill is not devel- 
‘oped to -a sufficient degree, does not 
. guarantee an increase of achievement in 
history over that attained by ordinary 
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ante procedure, even aout the children 
have a significant amount of skill. 

5. A moderate degree of skill in sum- 
marizing in history, used: regularly in 
studying history, will probably increase 
achievement in the mastery of facts and 


information in history more than ordi- 


nary study procedure -will. 
- 6. A fairly high degree of: skill .in 
summarizing in history used regularly as 


a study procedure seems sure to increase 


achievement in the mastery of facts and 
information .in history beyond that at- 
tained by ordinary study procedure. 

7. The use of summarizing as a method 
of study in history will not be likely to 
affect achievement in reading to any sig- 


. nificant extent. 


8. The use of a portion of- the class 
time in history to teach children to sum- 
marize historical information offers no 
hazard to the achievement of the children 
in other respects. ae 

9. The effect of a cessation of practice 


‘seems. to be. the same int summarizing as 


in other skills. 





A STUDY OF YOUNG GIFTED CHILDREN IN SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL* 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


HIS is a follow-up study of 56° 


young gifted children having initial 
intelligence quotients on the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale. rang- 
ing from 135 to 190,.who were members 
of a special opportunity class in Public 
School No. 165, Manhattan, during the 
years 1922-1925. It is a study of what 
these children had been doing during 


their four years in high school 1925-. 
1929. The study was undertaken to ob- 
tain data-to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

. Do young bright children become in- 
seltectuaity mediocre ey reach 
high school? ; 
' 2. How do young bright children com- 
pare with the generality in high school 
scholastic achievement? 


* By Epona Emma Lamson, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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. 3. What are the extent and nature of. 


failures among young bright children 


in high ‘school ? | * 
...4. Do young bright chiles participate 
in extra- curricular activities of the high ; 


school ? 


5. Do. young bright cl children have many. . 


interests outside. high school ? 

6.. What are the teachers’ judgments 
‘of young bright children in high school? 

7. What intentions do young bright 
children express regarding education be- 
yond high school ? 

‘8. What is the attitude of the: young 
gifted child in high school toward rapid 
advancement? _ 


‘CONCLUSIONS 


i. The question as to the constancy of 
intellectual status cannot be answered 
with complete adequacy and finality, be- 
cause no norms are available for an unse- 
lected sample of the population of the age 
_which the members of the Gifted Group 
- had attained at the time-of this study. The 

result suggests that the members of the 
Gifted Group are not growing toward 
mediocrity. The physical and mental 
_immaturity of the group, however, ren- 
‘ders impossible any exact comparison 
with the adult population at this time. 
2. Whatever the angle from which the 
Gifted “Group was compared with. the 
Control Group of high school pupils with 
reference to comparative scholastic 
achievement, the record of achievement 
- on the part of the Gifted Group was sig- 


nificantly superior to the achievement of: 


the Control Group; and their ‘achieve- 


_ment was superior in spite of the fact 
‘that their. chronological age was, on the - 
average, two years less than that of the. 


. Control Group. 
3. When compared with the Control 
Group, .the Gifted Group had a smaller 
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percentage of failures, fewer failures for 
each failing student, fewer failures for 
each member of the group, a smaller 
average number of failures, and a higher 
average failing mark. The Gifted Group 
attained not only scholastic achievement 
superior to the scholastic achievement of 
the Control Group, but also a record. of 
failures superior to the record of failures 
for the Control Group. | 

4. The participation. of the Gifted 
Group. in extra-curricular activities ex- 
ceeds the participation of .the Control. 
Group by approximately twenty-five per 
cent, when such participation is measured 
by the average number of activities per 
The 
young gifted children have not been de- 
barred from extra-curricular participa- 
Lack of 


time, and participation in other. activities 


member in. the respective groups. 


tion because of immaturity. 
have automatically prevented them. from 
participating to a.greater extent. 

5. In addition to obtaining a better 


‘record in scholastic achievement than that 


obtained by the Control Group, and in 
addition to participation to a greater de- 
gree in extra-curricular activities, the 
members of the Gifted Group are en- 
gaged in reading modern current fiction; 
studying music, and participating to a lim- 
ited extent in social dancing. 


6. The young 
gifted children in senior high school over 


superiority .of these 


their control classmates, with respect to 
has 


been sufficient to. impress their teachers. 


certain traits or behavior patterns, 


The teachers have recorded this: fact in 
On the whole, this su- 
periority was significant. 


their judgments. 
Over a period 
of two and one-half years, the members 
of the Gifted Group made a significant 


improvement over their originally supe- 
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rior status in general enesiniiai aid i in 
general quality of w ark, as registered by 
teachers’ judgments. 

7. Eighty-seven and one- half per cent 
of the members of the Gifted Group ex- 
pect to attend college. All the girls who 


-furnished data on this point plan to at-~ 


tend colleges for women, _ Sixty-nine per 


cent of the boys who replied to the ques-. . 


tionnaire plan to attend colleges for men. 
_ 8, Seventy-five per cent of the members 
of the Gifted Group state that they are 


641 
glad to have been members of the special 
opportunity classes, where they received ~ 
. both rapid advancement and an- enriched 
curriculum. 

9. The Gifted Group appears not to 
have suffered in health as a result of en- 
tering high school two years younger than 
the generality of their assmates, on the 
average. 

- 10. The. modal. age » considered by the 
group to be the best for entering high 
school is thirteen years. ' 





SOME METHODS OF TEACHING IN SIX REPRESENTA- 
TIVE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES OF THE 


UNITED 


HE purpose of this study was to find 
out the methods that are being used 
‘by teachers 


science, 


of social 
methods, prin- 
ciples of education, and psychology in six 
representative state teachers colleges; to 
_ find what the most approved methods of 
teaching these subjects .are and to com- 
pare the extent. to which the methods 
used agree with the extent to which they 
should be used. 


in’ the courses 


natural. science, 


PROCEDURE 


Stenographic reports were made of 114 
classroom in these teachers 


colleges, arid at the same time the teach- 


recitations 


érs’ methods were checked on a question — 


outline by the observer who watched the 
work during the first half of the period 
and marked the outline during the second 
half. trials of this 
- procedure’ were conducted in which the 
question outlines were checked by two 
graduate students. as well as by the ob- 
server to see-to what extent one person 


Some preliminary 


*By Paut G. CuHanp.er, 


Ph.D. ’ Teachers 
Education, No. 425. 


STATES* 


could accurately check the outline. The 
per.cent of agreement in the preliminary 
trials on answers to the questions of the 
outline was 88. 

After the 114 sténographic reports 
were made and the outlines for each class - 
exercise checked, each outline was again 
checked against its stenographic report. 

To find the methods that should be 
used this same question outline used by 
the observer was made into the form of 
a questionnaire and sent to the outstand- 
ing authorities-in the United States in 
these five subjects. These authorities 
were asked to check the per cent of class 
exercises for their subject in which each 
of the methods listed should be used. 
Tables were then prepared to show to 
what extent the. present practices agree 
with the extent to which the authorities 
thought they should be used. 


FINDINGS 


The teachers of the five subjects are 
fairly well agreed that much the same. 
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. technique should be applied to their sub- 
ject as to the other four subjects. Where 
there was wide variation in judgment be- 
tween groups as to the extent to which a 
’ method should be used, .it was found that 
' the variation was also great between the 
. groups of authorities on each subject. 
* These. disagreements do not seem to 


be due to well-defined differences in — 


judgments. ‘They occur mostly on meth- 
ods that are problematical to all groups. 

The methods on which the authorities 
- differ most widely are: (a@) the nature 
. of ‘the assignment; (4) the amount. of 
questioning; (c) commendation of good 
work; (d) provision for individual dif- 


"ferences; and (e): the extent to which 


the teacher should elaborate.on students’ 
- récitations. a 
. Practices that. differed most . widely 
from the ideas of the authorities were: 
(1) ‘Teacher indicating important’ points 
in .assignment; recommended by 
“3 
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-authorities, 60% to 86%; per cent 
found in practice, 18. 

-(2) Teacher anticipating difficulties in 
assignment; recommended by au- 
thorities, 60% to 80%; per cent. 
found in -practice, 11. ; 

(3) Teacher. planning assignment; rec- 
ommended by authorities; 100% ; per 
cent found in practice, 28. 

Practices that most closely agreed with 
the opinions of the authorities were: 

(1) Teacher giving suggestions on how 

to study the assignment;- recom. © 

mended by the authorities, 20% to 

40% ; per cent found in practice, 29. 

Should the class exercise be a. lec- 

ture? Recommended by authorities, 

20% to 40%; per cent found, 11. 

Should the teaclier‘call on volun- 

teers? Recomimended by authorities, 

20% to 40%; per cent found in prac- 

tice, 66. 


~ 


(3) 





FACTORS INFLUENCING PARTICIPATION IN VOLUN. 
} TARY SCHOOL GROUP ACTIVITIES* 


A CASE STUDY OF 


ANY school administrators and. 
teachers are confronted with the 
. problem of controlling and regulating 
pupil participation in extra-curricular 
activities. They observe that a small 
‘number of students take part in all the 
‘activities, that a majority participate in 
few,-and that several share in none at 
all. They wish to extend the activities 
-of some and limit or: balance those of 
‘others. Such control may be arbitrary 
-and based on éxpediency, or it may: be 
- scientific and based upon a knowledge of 


*By Wayrann J. Hares, PhD. Teachers 


_ Education, No. 419. 


ONE HIGH SCHOOL 


the factors which influence participation 
in voluntary school’ group activities. 
This study séeks to discover: What 
are the major factors which condition 
participation ‘in. voluntary: school group 
activities? It is limited to one. high 
school situation. It ‘assumes that’ par- 
ticipation is the objective aspect of sociali- 
zation and assimilation of values. It de- 
fines and measures participation in terms 
of memberships. held in groups and also— 


in terms of-time. spent in voluntary 
activities. 
College, Columbia University, Contributions’ to 








_ NEW STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


Data as to memberships held in tem- 
‘porary and permanent ‘school and non- 
‘school groups were collected by means of 
a check list and questionnaire. The time 
spent in each activity was recorded by 


each pupil every morning in a ‘semi- 


formalized time-diary, and totals for six 
days were obtained fromi these. The time 
_ records were checked against the mem- 
‘bership claims  for- agreement; and 
amounts of time were correlated with 
number of memberships to determine 
their relationship as measures of partici- 
-'pation.. The time data were tabulated 
under headings chosen because of their 
later use as hypothetical factors influenc- 
ing school-group. participations. 
. The measures of participation by 
memberships and time were then corre- 
lated with non-school. reading and musical 
activities, study of lessons, performance 
of home duties, work for wages, partici- 
pation in community recreational activi- 
ties, 1.Q., age, sex, school year,. school 
marks, nationality, and social status, as 
‘indicated by occupation of parent. Par- 
ticipations in particular activities, such as 
athletics and music, were also correlated 
‘with these hypothetical factors. 


FINDINGS. AND INTERPRETATIONS 


1. There is some evidence that number 
of -memberships, though highly corre- 
lated with time consumption. in group 
activities (Pearson r =.-+ .67.~* .001), 
probably indicates desire for group 
values; whereas time spent may repre- 
sent more nearly the achievement of 
values, or participation. 

For the particular school under inves- 
tigation: 

2. There is. a- positive correlation be- 
tween participation in voluntary school 
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‘group activities and intelligence. Except 


in the case of athletics, students par- 
ticipating are of superior intelligence. 
. 3. Younger students participate more _ 
than older ones of the same school experi- 
ence level. — 

4. In the first two years of high school 
girls participate much more than boys 
in extra-curricular activities, which fact 
suggests an association between sex ma-- 
turity and the kind of social activity 


offered by voluntary high school groups. 


5. In. this particular school: there is 
evidence that nationality bears relation- 
ship to participation. Polish and Italian 
students belong to very few. groups and 
spend little time in school activities, 
whereas. 41 per cent of the American 
students spent more than the median 
time in these activities. 

6. Assuming that occupation of parent’. 
is a rough indication of social status, 
there is evidence that participation is te- 
lated to social status. Representatives 
of the “white-collar class” are decidedly 
more active in voluntary school group 
affairs than are the representatives from 
homes of trade-labor classes. 

7. Participation in non-school leisure 
time activities is negatively correlated 
with participation in. voluntary school 
group activities. Students have about the 
same amount of leisure time at their dis- 


posal, but there is a tendency for them 


to exclude one or the other or divide un- 
equally the attention given to leisure 
activities of school and community. This 
suggests. the necessity of ‘solving the 
problem. of evaluation of community 
activities before formulating a- school 
program of activities. | 

8. Attention to home duties such as 
chores, bed making, and the like, is in- 
versely related to participation in volun- . 
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-taty school group activities. This-is also 

true for the relation between such par- 
ticipation and work for wages. 

9. Participation increases with experi- 
ence or years in school. 

‘10. The isolating activities of non- 
school reading. and musical performance 
are inversely related to participation in 
extra-class school activity. 

11. Those who participate least ‘in ac- 
tivities record more time devoted to the 
study of lessons than those who partici- 
pate more. Since higher participation 
and higher 
would seem that we are simply viewing 


marks are correlated, it 
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the correlation: of intelligence with par- 
ticipation from another angle. — 

12. The combined conclusions are that 
voluntary school group activities are se-. 
lective’ in character. . The values. they 
offer are sought in the greater number 
of cases by the most intelligent, socially 
select, American students. The less intel- 
ligent and less socially select are repre-. 
sented among the participants, but they 
are more inclined to seek values through 
community leisure-time’ activities, and 
they tend to be more. occupied with home 
duties, work for wages, study of lessons, 
and other isolating activities. 























no theory of education. 














“‘Slaghe Unified Common School - 
Approved by Professor | 
Hosic . 


This news article is from the Syracuse: 


(N. Y.) Post-Standard: 


Decrying the lack of a true school of 
American ideals, Dr. James F.° Hosic, 
professor of education at Teachers Col- 
~ lege, Columbia University, predicted that 
within his lifetime a single unified com- 
‘mon school would be established for the 
education of children, beginning at four 
years of age and continuing through the 
twentieth year. 

“Dr. Hosic,: who is a national figure in 
education, was principal speaker at the 
Opening session of the’ first annual con- 
ference of the newly .organized New 
York State . Association of Elementary 
Principals in the auditorium of Central 
high school. 

- “If we are to have better schools,” Dr. 
Hosic.-averred, “we must-have better 
principals. The only real hope for pro- 
gressive education lies in leadership. 

- “Style - in educational. nomenclature 
changes almost as rapidly as the varying 
modes in dress. It is impossible for one 
man to get up and say whether a certain 
practice is progressive or ‘not. What we 


need is less propaganda and more dis- 


crimination in élementary education.” 
With a vigorous verbal emphasis upon 


the need of analysis and evaluation in. 


elementary education, Dr.. Hosic gave 
what he believes. to be the five basic: prin- 
ciples of ‘elementary education, ‘formu- 
lating his assumption upon the philoso- 
phies of John Dewey and Edward 
Thorndike. These he . listed as: ‘The 
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COMPILED BY CLYDE. R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OP EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates 

It selects its faculty and, as every such in- 


stitution must, permits each member untrammeled to 
whatever his reflections and his. researches wad him to beliewe.” 


- realize the ideals of democracy. 





esent 














school must be a constructive force in a 
community, it must be a community — 
within itself, its -basis for learning must — 
be found in the children themselves, it 
must make a provision for individuality, 
and: it must do its job. 

With other things being equal. in ele-— 


-mentary education, he pointed out; a 


tendency is good only if it helps to better 
To have 


the unified. school, .which Dr. Hosic 


predicts, it will be necessary to liave a 


fundamental point of view, he contends. 

“As far as. tendencies are concerned 
we must have certain criteria by which 
we -can interpret: or -evaluate,” he con- 


cluded. 


‘Value of Rewards Emphasized 
by Professor Thorndike 


Far-reaching. implications: may be 
drawn from: opinions expressed by Pro- 
fessor Thorndike and published in an 
article in. the education department of 


the Sunday New York Times: 


Psychological evidence that to spare 
the rod does not necessarily spoil the 
child and that the best means of disci- 
pline is to give virtue more than. its own 
reward is now brought forward by Pro- 
fessor Edward L. Thorndike of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. His opin- 
ion, expressed in a recent lecture and sub- 
sequently. expanded in an interview, is 
based on findings he has made as to the 
actual effects rewards and punishments 
have on the: learning pracess. 

The tests, he believes, while made: on 
grown. students, throw- light on. the 
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bs whole problem of discipline, whether. of. 


children or employes. ‘Taken in conjunc- 
tion with other studies, he says, they 


reinforce the growing opinion that pun- © 


ishment, although it undoubtedly has 
some value, is too complicated .in its pos- 
. sible effects for most parents, or for that 
- matter employers, to use with much suc- 
cess; while a reward is simple and safe: 
Though the reward be only a pat of 
approval on the child’s shoulder, or a 
. word of commendation from the em- 
: ployer, it has a direct effect in strength- 
ening the desired tendency. 

“The usual theory about rewards and 
“punishments,” Dr. Thorndike explains, 
“has been that a reward attached to a 
' tendency strengthened that. tendency and 
that a punishment attached to it weak- 
ened it. The usual practice with rewards 


and punishments has been to use. either © 


or both. If you wanted to make ‘a per- 
‘son more likely to do one thing, call it 
A, and less likely to do another thing, 


call it Z, you would reward A or punish . 


Z or do. both. Reward and punishment 
have been thought of and treated. as 
-opposites. 

“In the Institute of Educational Re- 
search of Teachers College we have been 
doing some experiments to find out just 
_ what rewards and punishments really do. 

‘The results are extraordinary and seem 
' to be of far-reaching significance. The 
general plan of all the experiments is 
the same. In every case, the person may 
‘ do any one of several things, of which 
one is right and the rest wrong. If he 
does the right thing he is. then and there 
- rewarded. If he does the wrong thing he 
‘is then and there punished. 

“For illustration here. I will take cases 
where there are five acts. possible. Call 
‘them R (the right one) and -X1, 
X3 and X4 {the four wrong ones). For 


‘example, I show the person a German ~ 


‘word followed by five English words, 
one of which is the correct translation, 
the other four being wrong. He chooses 
one of the five, and is rewarded if.it is 
right and punished if.-it is wrong. We do 
the same for 199 other German words, 
and then repeat the 200, and so on until 
many or all are learned. 

“This experiment was tried on adult 


‘students, the reward being ‘right,’ 


pe 
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an- 
‘nounced to the subject: by the experi 


menter.. The punishment was. ‘wrong,’ 
similarly announced. To the layman it 
may seem that these are too mild as 
rewards and punishments to have real 


‘effect, but the contrary is the case. The 


normal impulse ‘to do well, to stand. 


’ high among one’s fellows is a strong one; 


we may fairly judge this by the chagrin 
or pleasure that accompanies a man’s per- 


formance at. golf. The experimenter’s 


praise or blame might easily have more 
weight with the subjects than similar. 
comments made in connection. with work 
for which the person was receiving pay. 

“Our method is to note all the cases 
among the 200 words studied by nine 
subjects where. the right one of the five 
meanings printed after each one was 
chosen in the second and third trial but 
not before. We leave out of account all 
of the cases chosen in: the first trial, be- 
cause in such the right connection may 
have had-an initial strength derived prior 
to the experiment. We note similarly the 
cases where 
trials, but- not before, the wrong mean- 
ing was chosen. 

“We find that in the next response 
following two rights there were, in our 
sample, eighteen rights and two wrongs. 
By chance there would have been four 
rights and sixteen wrongs. After two suc- | 
cessive choices of the same wrong word 
there were in the next response ten in- 
stances where that one response did not 
occur, whereas chance would have given 
sixteen. 

“These and other experiments prove 
that. punishment is not a true opposite 
of reward. Where reward strengthens, 
punishment will not necessarily: weaken. 
Rewards may do much where punishment 
does nothing useful. The experiments: 
lead me to believe that the value of 


punishments has been much exaggerated — 


in both theory and practice. 
“The value of a punishment has been 


supposed to lie in its general weakening - 


effect upon the tendency to which it is 
attached. I expect our further experi- 
ments to prove that it has no such. gen- 
eral weakening effect, that it will be 
effective only in. certain circumstances 


in the second and third. 
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and sites certain conditions. Rewards, 
on the contrary, do have a strengthening 
effect that is general and. perhaps ‘uni- 
versal. 

“These facts are important because in 
homes, in schools, in business, in govern- 
ment, and even in religion, the world 


has been relying on punishments as much 


as. on rewards, probably more. Punish- 
- ments, of course, are not always futile. 


.The contrary is demonstrable from gen- 


eral observation and from experiments 
with animals. But they have very little 
if anything to do with implanting the 
right tendencies. We may think that our 
fines and beatings and jails and electro- 
’ ¢utions cure men of evil tendencies, when 
_ the real power lies in the rewards (of 

‘ public esteem, self-respect, and the like ) 
for decent behavior. 

“In our experiments we have found 
that.much the best way to eradicate a 
bad tendency was to put a good tendency 
in its place: and. reward it. I believe we 
should try this way oftener in homes, 
schools, business, and government.” 


—_ 


Radio Endorsed as an Effective 
Assistant to Education . 


A comprehensive report on the use of 
radio in school work forms the basis. of 
this.article which appeared in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle: 


Creation of a Radio Institute to be 
devoted to research and experimentation 
in the field of radio as it relates to edu- 
cation is urged in a report of an ex- 
_ haustive investigation of radio in rural 
-. schools by Miss Margaret Harrison of 
the Radio Research Bureau of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, made 
public to-day. 

Such an institute, Miss Harrison says, 
could serve as a central. bureau for the 
accumulation and dissemination of. in- 
formation’ on radio -in education, to 
coérdinate work of various agencies and 


' . individuals throughout. the country; to 


conduct research. studies not duplicated 
by other agencies, and to serve as repre- 
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sentative advisers to agencies devoted to 


organization of radio educational - pro- 


grams, such as broadcasting companies 
and commercial sponsors. 

Miss Harrison also suggests that the 
personnel should include one director, 
three assistants devoted to research, and 
such mate and clerical: help as is — 


. necessa 


Although this Columbia ya 
points out that. other colleges and founda-. 
tions also have begun a study of radio 
in education ‘she does not directly say 


- whether this proposed institute should be 


set up and supported by private or by pub- 
lic interests. She implies a Federal inter- 
est, however. 

A study of preferences made in con- 
junction with the measurement. of the 
Walter Damrosch “School of. the Air” 
programs over a period of weeks re- 


vealed some interesting changes. A cer- 


tain class was chosen in an average rural 
school which was equipped with radio. 
It was discovered that the majority of 
the children in each and all the grades 
from third to eighth inclusive: 
Would rather listen to the radio than 
sing. © 
Would sather listen. to the radio ees 


listen to the phonograph. 


Would rather listen to music that. is 
played than listen to music that is sung. 

Would rather listen to music in the 
evening than read in the evening. — . 

Would rather listen to Mr. Damrosch 
than listen to dance music on the radio | 
(except in eighth grade, where they are 
about equally divided). 

Would rather listen to stories on. the 
radio than listen to music on the radio in 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, 
but would rather listen to music in the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

Would rather play an instrument than 
listen to the radio (except third grade). 

Would rather have more radio music 
in school than have. more: singing in 
school (except fourth grade). 

At the beginning of Miss Harrison’s 
study she found that seven out of ten 
pupils would rather listen to the radio 
than sing. Only three would rather sing. 
At the end of the study only two. would 
rather sing. This is significant, Miss Har- 
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rison says, because ‘he survey was based - 


upon 503 pupils. 

In the preference for radio and. phono- 
graph, Miss Harrison says there is a 
tendency for smaller children to want 
to listen to the phonograph in a larger 


proportion than is the case with the chil-. 


dren in'the upper grades. - 


There was slight change in the pref- 


erence for music that is sung or-is played, 
from the. beginning. to the end of the 
test. 

‘At the first of the school _ year three 
out of ten students preferred reading in 
the evening to listening to music. At the 
end of the year four out of ten preferred 
reading, the chief changes being in pupils 


of Grade III and Grade VI, while pu-. 
pils in Grade VIIT changed to a pref- . 


erence to listening to music. 

At the beginning of the year 45 per 
cent of. the pupils preferred to listen to 
‘dance music-and 55 per cent to Mr. 


Damrosch.. At the end of: the study only: 


32: per cent one ee dance music to -Mr. 
Damrosch. 

Fifty-three per cent of the pupils pre- 
ferred to play an instrument rather than 


‘to listen to ‘the radio at the beginning: 


of. the study,, Miss Harrison says, and 
56 per cent did so afterward. No claim 
can. be made that the radio is a causal 
factor.in this change, she said. 

The preference. for more -singing or 
for more radio music in school was 
divided equally at the start of the studv. 
At the end, 61 per cent of the pupils 
-were in. favor of more radio mnisic, a 
- gain for all grades except. the eighth, 
which maintained its original stand. Miss 
Harrison found a tendency for the lower 
grades to want more singing. than the 
upper grades. 


“Millions Wasted as Result’ of 
- Poor Planning of School | 
Buildings 
- The value of scientific designing of 
school buildings is stressed in: a study of 


school buildings reported ‘in. the New 
Y ork Herald-Tribune: 


‘tional needs, 


‘ science halls, 


. availability 
-environment,. and that there was a mul- 
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School buildings of the future must 
be built quite differently from those of © 
the past, and, above all, it must be recog- 
nized that there never will be such a - 
thing as.a standard type of building, 
according to Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, pro- 


‘fessor. of education at Teachers College, - 


Columbia University, who has. .com- 


pleted a ‘survey of the ‘problems: of school 


building. 

Huge waste of money prevails under 
the present system, caused by the plan- 
ning of -school buildings in terms of 
tradition rather than of modern educa- 
Dr. Engelhardt feports. ° 
Too many small buildings where one 
large: school would be. more efficient, 
space wasted in unutilized auditoriums, 
study halls, libraries, sewing rooms and. 
and short-sighted building 
programs roll up a waste that tuns into 


‘the millions, according to the survey. 


As an 


illustration of the need - for 


‘flexibility-in the building of schools, Dr. 


Engelhardt. cites. the possible effects . of 
the radio and talking pictures, 


buildings and which will ultimately. af- 
fect. the construction of. even the indi- 
vidual rooms. e- 
‘Dr. Engelhardt especially criticizes the 
superfluous school buildings that have 
been erected in many communities. Prac- 
tically every ‘district which has_ two. 
three, or four buildings would be served 
far better educationally by: one or two 
structures scientifically located, he asserts. 
Communities ‘with a population of. 2,500. 
or less can in nearly all cases satisfy 
their educational needs most efficiently 
and economically by one properly selected 


school site, the survey continues. 


A survey made in Baltimore illustrates 
faulty planning of.schools and reveals a 
condition. typical of most large cities, ac-. 
cording to the study. In Baltimore, at 
the time of the ‘survey, it was found 
that no school building program. had 


been developed,. that buildings had been” 


lo ated without careful analysis of pop- 
ulation growth and needs, that sites had 
been chosen without regard to future - 
and the desirability of the 


which 3 


‘will call for larger assembly ‘rooms in 
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tiplicity of small buildings with over- 
lapping areas. 


“The problem. of city planning inter- - 
locks with public schools.on three major. 


‘points, the. study shows. First, city plans 
‘must be considered by school officials to 
prevent destructive loss from the selec- 
tion of inadequate school sites; second, 


recreational problems are so interrelated | 
with educational programs that for both 


adults and children school officials must 
coéperate with the. planning commission 
and, third, the schools must share in the 


education .of the public to the apprecia- — 


tion of the significance of a well devel- 
oped city plan. 

Larger buildings are 
financial reasons. in most communities, 
the survey shows. Except . at. prohibitive 
cost it is impossible to maintain the same 
degree of instructional efficiency. in small 
schools as in large ones, Dr. Engelhardt 
_ contends. 
teacher accomplishes far better results 
‘ with a large group of children of -equal 
learning ability than with a. small num- 
_ber differing widely in ability, he says. 





h Professor -Reynolds. Holds ‘that 


Modern School Fits Pupils for 
Machine Age 


The Principal of the -Horace Mann 
School states his views in an article in 
the education department of.the Sunday 
New York Times: 

Dean William F. Russell in his last 
annual report to the. trustees of Teachers 
College presents a striking picture. of the 
dificulty which the . American public 
“school faces in adapting education to the 


_rapidly changing world in which we. live. 


He says: “Ingenious men. make inven- 
- tions. -New processes are. devised. A 
whole new life: develops on the earth. 
Shall machines, shall inventions, shall in- 
processes determine the life 
which we shall live?” - There seems -to 
be in the back of his mind, as he: thinks 
of to-morrow’s education in America, the 
’ picture of thé machine and an industrial- 
‘ized age. | 
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advisable for’ 


Under modern techniques a. 
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Professor George S. Counts of Teach- 


_ers College, in the Inglis lecture deliv- 


ered .at Harvard University in 1929, 


suggests: that.our teachers are living in ~ 


the days of Henry Ford and are prepar- 
ing their pupils for the times of the vil- 


lage blacksmith.’ 


Matiy of us, ‘en. responsibility’ i 
the actual teaching of boys and girls, ~s 
cept the challenge of a changing age and 
recognize the industrial; machine-served 
society in which our children are to live. 

I cannot present a formula for sut- 
cessful. living in a machine age; nor can 


_ 1 tell how schools should prepare chil- 


dren to live im it. There -is evidence, 
however, that in many ways the school . 
is adapting its curriculum, its methods, 
and its equipment to. this: machine. age; 


_that it is using in the education of chil- 


dren some of the things belonging to the 
time of Henry Ford. J] wish to present 
some of the ways in which the modern © 
school is making the machine serve the 
child: in a multitude of schools, -public 
and private; throughout our land, and to. 


_ picture these machines aiding in the edu- 


cation of children who will live in a 


machine age. 


Readin’ and writin’ and ’rithmetic, 
Taught to the tune of a hick’ry stick. 


So went the old song. So was the 
school practice. A book, a child, a 
teacher, and a stick, if necessary. -Those 
were the materials by means of which 
the three R’s were handed on. Those . 
were the days of the quill pen,-the coun-' 
try fiddler, the tally stick, and McGuf- 
fey’s Reader. All good in their day but 
consigned to memory, that deposit vault 
of “The Good ‘Old Days,” by progress, 
change—call it what you will. 

Let us step into a modern school’ and 
see what instruments are taking the.place 
of the good old tools. I might take you 
into any one of a thousand public schools, 


‘but because | am more familiar with it 


let me take you into the Horace Mann — 
School, -the demonstration . school. of 
Teachers College, visited last year’ by 
thousands of school teachers and admin- 
istrators from every state in the Union 
and most of the countries of the world. 

Here is a third grade having a lesson . 
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in music. Before the group stands the 
teacher, a violin tucked ‘under his chin; 


on. the table beside him are a cornet, a 
clarinet, a viola, and other. instruments, 


each of which in turn he plays to the © 


children, bringing out the peculiar tone 
qualities and explaining the function of 
each instrument. And now comes the 
“machine.” From the corner, for it.is a 
regular part of the room’s equipment, 


the teacher rolls out.the latest in repro- 
. ducing machines, and into the education’ 


of the children, to become a part of their 
experience, is. woven the melody, the 
harmony, the rhythm of a great sym- 


phony: played by a great orchestra and - 


bringing to them in reality the. tone qual- 
ities, the special functions of those instru- 
ments which the teacher has offered as 
his contribution of the day to their edu- 
cation. Here is no slavery to a machine 
but rather the beginning of a process by 
which this machine will serve. them 
richly throughout. their lives. 

_ Acrowd of fifth and sixth graders are 
filing into the science room. Here is a 
machine, a combination of microscope 
and lantern projector. The children 
gather around the teacher. as he places 
a drop of ditch water on a glass slide. 
‘The lights go out, and there on the 
-'screen the “machine” throws before the 
wondering eyes of the childrén the teem- 
ing, moving, busy life which occupies 
that drop of ditch water. The story of 
life in its simplest forms becomes a part 
of the children’s possession. The teacher 
lifts out a lens for a split second, thus 
_ applying heat to the drop of water, and 
“instantly the busy life on the screen ceases 
—killed by the heat. The machine. has 


_- brought into the child’s educational ex- 
' perience the principle of sterilization. 


- On our way out we go by the clerical 
office. Here are a half dozen boys and 
girls intent on‘ another machine and, as 
we watch, out from under the round 
barrel of the school mimeograph come 
flowing. the sheets of a class newspaper 
‘whose. exaggerated counterpart, the 
metropolitan press, will be a part of the 
machine environment into which these 
children are going. 
With strains of a. stirring march a 
- young man at the piano is drawing the 


perience. . 


_ news reel. 


their classrooms. 
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children; like the Pied Piper of old, into 
a vast cavern, the assembly hall. Again 
the lights go out and again a machine 
contributes to the day's educative ex- 
From the moving picture booth 
in the gallery down a shaft of light onto 
the screen comes the big world of which 
those children are a part. The weekly 
“The great ones of the world 
repeat their last week’s activities on the 
screen. “Events momentous in their 
social and historical . significance move 
past, events to be talked about and dis- 
cussed when the children get’ back to 
It may be unemploy- 
ment; the President’s Cabinet; the coro- 
nation of Ras Tafari; a disaster in 
France; the perfection of a new device 
full of possibilities, good or bad, for the 
world and those who live in it. 
_ Then follows a reel telling vividly the 
story of transportation, from the savage’s 
floating log and the human burden car- - 
riers to the great Europa, the Graf Zep-. 
pelin and the Twentieth Century Limited. 
The movie: a machine serving these boys 
and girls by bringing to them the great - 
complicated, ever-changing world whose 
problems are soon to be theirs. 
The -program has been accurately 
planned and just.as transportation has 
been brought up to the minute and the — 
lights flash on, . from the huge. loud. 
speaker of the radio, specially built for 


‘and given to the school by a modern 


parent, comes the voice of. our favorite. 
announcer describing to us the scene and 
introducing to us -President Hoover, 
whose words ashe addresses a’ great 
conference on childhood become a part of © 
our school day. Again a machine, an 
almost magic machine; serves us as we 
strive to learn how-to live in a:changing’ 
world. The school prepares each week 
in advance a radio bulletin, which gives 
to the teachers the results of a careful 
study of programs to be-presented dur- 


ing-the week so that these. teachers may 


take advantage of them during school 


hours for the children or recommend. . 


“listening in’. at home. 

In the music room and in some of the 
classrooms: are extensions with small 
speakers where more intimately the chil- . 
dren: may listen—this time to’. Dr. Dam- © 
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rosch and his orchestra. 
we find small portable moving picture 
projectors,.and a collection of 16-milli- 
' meter films. prepared by various large 
companies. With these in the classroom 


‘ the children can study the events of his- - 


tory, the story of coal, the achievement 
of science. 

As we have gone throughout the school 
perhaps you have noticed a kind of ma- 
chine, which has been present in every 
‘classroom 
‘the portable typewriter. There are 180 
of them in the school—a regular part of 
the equipment for every grade. How 
..man has made his records, how he has 
_expressed his ideas: in. writing, 
throughout the history of education been 
‘one.of the fundamental concerns of the 


”_ school: 


The. chiseled: hieroglyphics on blocks 
of stone, the wax tablet and the stylus, 
the hand-illumined parchments of the 
monks, the goose quill and its accom- 
panying box of: blotting sand, the steel 
- pen, the slate pencil, the lead pencil, the 
fountain pen; these are the instruments 
~ by. which man has made his’ records— 
each-one a step. in advance but all some- 
what crude and inefficient, and requiring 
‘much patient practice in their mastery. 

These also are the instruments the 
mastery of which has not been.an end 
within itself but rather a means to the 
end, that by them man may express his 
thoughts and. ideas and transmit them 
to others. The more perfect the ma- 
chine for making records, the greater 
ease in recording ideas. Some yéars ago 
Dr. E. L. Thorndike, the psychologist, 
expressed -his belief in the usefulness of 
.the typewriter as an instrument of. in- 


struction in the elementary school, With. 


the perfection of the portable typewriter, 
this recording instrument, for a long time 
practically universal in the business 
world, became. suited to the use of chil- 
dren. 


For two years these maihions have’ 


been a part of the equipment of the 
Horace Mann School. ‘They are still in 
‘the experimental stage, but their useful- 


ness and adaptability have. been demon- - 


Their 


strated to teachers and children. 


influence. on the educational develop- 





In the library. 


in considerable quantities— 


has. 
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ment of the child seems to be at least 


. favorable. 


In the third, fourth, fifth, ann sixth 
grades of the elementary school we find 
the typewriters used by the children for 
stories, poems, spelling words to be 
learned, arithmetic, history and geog- 
raphy. A machine, not to take the place 
of handwriting but an adjunct to it. 

As the machine age develops new ma- 
chines, these will be turned to the educa- 
tion of children. Television, the scientists 
tell us; is just around the corner. If one 


-allows one’s imagination a. bit of play it 


is. possible to conceive, for example, the 
geography of the schools of to-morrow... 
quite different from words in a book. 


- Children may be able to sit in their class- 


room seats and actually see the rushing 
Niagara and hear its roar. 

There is nothing intrinsically evil in 
a machine. A machine age is. not neces- 
sarily a retrogression. I believe that 
schoals should utilize machines in so far 
as they can visualize and vitalize learn- 
ing and aid the child’ to make his own 
the great store of human knowledge and 
experience. 

A goed school will hand on to its chil- - 
dren control over machines in order that 
these soulless machines may free the hu- 
man soul to build for itself a better 
world in which to live. 


Professor Andrews Urges That 
Children Help on Preparation 
of Budget 


- The. Mobile (Ala.) Register com- 
ments on Dr. Andrews’ recent ‘article in 
the Parents’ Magazine: 


In these times, or at any time, for that 
matter, it pays to budget family expenses, 
to plan family expenditures, and, roughly, 
to keep track of the outlays for family 


upkeep; and we are told, too, by Dr. 


Benjamin R. Andrews, professor of 
household economics at. Teachers Col- © 
lege, Columbia University, that it is a 
good plan to let the children aid in the 
preparation of family budgets. It. is a 





'- well worth while. 
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good ‘thought, for it will help to train 
children in home economics. 


“It pays to plan money’s use,” writes 


Professor Andrews in the Parents’ Mag-. 


azine. “This is not sentencing you to 
‘perpetual detailed household accounting, 
though there are families who. find that 
It is suggesting the 
planned use of money by having period- 
“jeal informal family discussions of 
' proposed expenditures; annually, monthly, 
-perhaps weekly, in which the children 
will share occasionally and in part as 
may: be appropriate to their age and the 
matter under consideration. Such dis- 


cussion may concern a present plan of | 


‘spending as to the current type of meals 
served, their cost. and their.. possible 
elaboration or economy to better meet 
our situation; or possibly the impending 
needs of different members. of the family 
and their relative urgency, in order to 
- reach a decision on large items for the 
_ mext month or so. If complete accounts 

-ate not kept, there will. be needed ap- 


proximate methods of financial: control, | 
' such as reserves.put into the bank for 


large items such as fuel,-a vacation, or 
clothing, and also temporary expense rec- 
ords as of food, in order to. know its cost 
- and check the diet’s adequacy.” 


Moreover it is added that “money ex- - 


- periences are valuable as education, and 
. parents will wisely provide experience 
-in money realities just as soon as the 
child’s interest and devélopment ‘make 
it possible.’ When money first gets: his 


attention is none.too soon for. training to- 


begin, as- with a tiny allowance. Like 
‘most other experiences, the child is wisely 
put through money experiences first in 
‘ company with the adult and under. guid- 


ance, next with some measure of initia-. 


tive but with the adult as counselor and 
- confidant, and finally with complete initi- 
ative and self-direction. 


In the money experiences of the family, 
therefore, let the child have a share in 


family. problems as rapidly as his interest: 


‘and increasing maturity make 
knowledge real to him.” 

' Dr; Andrews thinks it is no: more 
necessary to train the child to save than 

it is to train him ‘to spend.. Both are 


such 


This last stage . 
. is what we mean by economic adulthood. 
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equally important and both can be taught 
the child in the ordinary financial ex- 
perience. of the family group. We are 
budgeting for the best scale of living for 
our. family group. Let the child share. 
in the process and we will give him an . 
invaluable financial education. 





- Professor Gates Holds Out 
_Hope for Older Workers 
Dr. Gates’ point of view is revealed 


and commented upon in.an editorial in 


the Springfield (Mass.) Evening Union: 


It is a rosy picture which Arthur I. 


Gates, professor of ediication at. Teach- ~ 


ers College; Columbia University, paints 
for the workers of forty and over in a 
recent speech in New York City. He 
asks for them no leniency because they 
have reached middle age, because he does 
not believe they need it. He asks only 
that their superior efficiency be given: the 
chance ‘it deserves, and he rates this effi- 
ciency very high. He says that the. 
opinion of. many employers of workers | 
that. old dogs cannot learn new tricks is 
absolutely’ erroneous, for not only can 


‘they and do-they learn them but they 


actually learn them faster in many cases - 
than the young workers. 

Professor Gates goes so far as to de- 
clare that there are many vocational ac- 
tivities, and many school. subjects, such 
as history, science, philosophy, economics, 
and literature, which can be learned with 
much more ease and success in the ma- 


‘ture years over thirty-five than in youth. 


To -this last list many educators and 


school teachers would add mathematics, }' 


for it is the rock on which many a school- 
boy or-girl flounders who may show fair 
or unusual aptitude in other subjects. 


Indeed, some junior high principals as- 


sert that mathematics causes more. fail- 
ures and discouragement among their 
pupils than any other subject, not because 
boys and girls do not try to master it but 
because. their minds are too immature 
for it. Teachers in evening high schools 


also have often noted the. fact that 


their pupils, who are for the greater 
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part from the mature class, master sub- 


jects in which they frankly confessed they - 


failed in their younger days. This would 
_.bear out the assumption of Professor 


- - Gates that mature subjects and. mature 


vocational activities are best pursued 
when the individual is himself mature. 

_ The Columbia professor declares that 
' industry has to some extent made older 
people incompetent ‘because. it has ad- 
justed the work to the younger ones. 
But if industry would adjust its ma- 
chinery and devices to’ the mature, he 
believes it would reap a much richer re- 
ward than it does now by favoring the 
younger workers. It might be of value 


‘if industrial leaders tried :out a plan of 


putting their youngér workers into work 
particularly suited for them, and placing 


‘their older workers in employment under 


conditions which were more suited to the 
mature minds and then watch develop- . 
ments. Such a plan should decide defin- - 
itely whether the man of forty falls be- 
hind the young man, and whether he has 
more to give. than the younger worker. 
This would not necessarily mean that the - 
young men would be. turned aside for 
their elders, but that work might be - 
adapted so that each type of worker 

would be: giving the most value to his 

employer. — ; 
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LECTURES 
- BY 
DR. PEARSON 


Dr. Egon S: Pearson of University 
- College, University of London, will give 
a series of four addresses at Teachers 
College, May 1, 2, 4, and 6, to which 
' friends of the College, as well as faculty 
and students, are invited.. Dr. Pearson, 
who -is now assistant editor of 
Biometrika, has published many impor- 
tant statistical papers. His recent work 
on small samples has. attracted much 
attention in America. . During the com- 
ing Summer Session he is to lecture on 
statistics at the University of Iowa, and 
‘in the meantime is in demand. through- 

‘out the country for addresses. The 
‘New York Section of the American 
Statistical Association is holding a din- 
ner: meeting: in his honor April 30, at 
which he will speak. Dr. Pearson is the 
son of that most distinguished contributor 
to modern statistical theory, Professor 
Karl Péarson, head of the Galton Sta- 
tistical Laboratory, co-founder and edi- 
tor of Biometrika. 

-His first lecture here is to mark the 
official opening of the statistical labora- 
_ tory of. Teachers College, which has been 

- informally in use for.some time. On 

this occasion Dr. Pearson will discuss 
- the topic “Problems and Functions of the 


Statistical Laboratory.”. This opening ad- 
dress will be of interest to the general 
public as well as to the specialist in the . 
field. It is hoped that Dr. Pearson will 
include sketches of personalities. asso- 
ciated with the work and development 
of the Galton-Pearson Statistical Labo- 
ratories. 

The lecture on small samples and that 
on. correlation will be somewhat more 
technical. The one on. tabulation will 
be for specialists in that field. 

Another .‘cature of the opening of the 
statistical laboratory will be special 
demonstrations furnished by computing 
machine . companies, throughout the 
week beginning April 27. These com- 
panies have been invited to send their 
representatives to Teachers College dur- 


ing that week to demonstrate the appli- — 


cation of their particular machines to 
problems in educational statistics. The 
College laboratory has a remarkably 
complete. equipment. It is located in 
Rooms 227 and 229 Teachers College. 
Faculty and ‘students aré especially in- 
vited. to visit the laboratory during this 
week to see its possibilities for service to 
them. 

The students and staff of the College . 
will have an opportunity to meet. Dr. 
Pearson at an informal tea which will 
be served in his honor in the Grace 
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Dodge Room, Wednesday, May 6, icons ie 


four to five. 

The program of Dr. 
dresses here at Teachers College will be 
as follows: 
Friday, May 1, 5 p.m.—Horace -Mann 
Auditorium. 

“Problems and Functions of the Sta- 
-. tistical Laboratory.” 

Saturday, May 2, 3 p.M.—Room 327 
-Macy Hall. 

“Tabular Construction”—a eochaical 

lecture. intended primarily - for - 

vanced students. 


Monday, May 4, 5 p.M.—Room. 232 - 


Macy Hall. 
~ “Recent. Work on Small Samples,” 
Wednesday, May 6,.4 to 5 p.m.—Grace 

Dodge Room. 

Informal tea. 
Wednesday, May 6, 5 p.m.—Room 232 

Macy Hall. 

“New Developments 


Theory.” 


in Cacsatans 


CLYDE BOWMAN FURST 
The untimely. death of Clyde Bowman 


Furst, Secretary of the Carnegie Foun- 


dation, came as a shock to college and 
‘university. circles throughout the. nation. 
He died March 6 after a brief illness. 
_ Mr. Furst was born in Williamsport, 
Pa., in 1873; spent his boyhood years in 
Hagerstown, Md.; was graduated from 
Dickinson College in 1893; studied at 
_. Johns Hopkins University, with English 
as his major: field, 1893-97; taught. in 
secondary schools, and lectured under 
the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching from 1897 to 
1902. From 1902 to 1911 he was Secre- 
tary of Teachers College, serving also 
“as lecturer and later as associate profes- 
sor of English. 


Penssonts ad-. 


ad-. 


_ poet.- 
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the Carnegie Foundation, a post which 
he held until his death, and in which he 
extended that reputation for vision and _ 
high efficiency already established in 
Teachers College.. As Secretary of the 
Foundation; he not only administered the 
many business details that crowded his 
office, but took an active part in studies 
for the improvement of college teaching. 
He became an authority on insurance and 
pensions, contributing important articles 
on the subject. He also initiated and 
guided fruitful investigations into the ex- - 
isting status of both collegiate and pro- 
fessional education. 

Throughout these busy twenty years 
he kept up his interests in scholarship 
and literature. He read. widely; and 
wrote, for his own pleasure. Among his 
writings are 4 Group of Old Authors, 
a series of studies in Old English; 4 mer- 
ican Literature, a series of critical  es- 
says; Professor Maturin, a collection of 
pleasingly informal essays on the lore 
and pleasures of the table and of life; 
Merlin, a poem in the Arthurian tradi- 


tion in which the great: magician syenel- 


ized the universities. . 

His wide circle of friends included 
many names familiar in the intellectual 
world. No one had a fuller or more 
exact acquaintance with the conditions. 
and problems of the modern college. In 


_ both. his personal and professional rela- 


tions his attitudes were | understanding, 
sympathetic, and encouraging. He com- 
bined in rare degree the practical sense 


of the man of affairs, the sage reflection 


of the philosopher, and the vision of the 
His loss is-keenly felt in the field 
of education; but even more in that 
privileged group who were his personal 


friends. 
—Fean KLIN T. BAKER 


In 1911 he was appointed Suvienate of % 








aa with Teachers College. 
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- ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 
1851-1931: 


Anna Garlin Spencer, D.D., lecturer in 
social science in Teachers College, died 
: February 13 at her home in New York 
City, in the eightieth year of a remark- 
_able life. For the last twelve years {1919- 


-. 31), while’ special lecturer on “The 


Social Problems in Family Living,” and 
for twice that period, as occasional lec- 
‘turer, Dr. Spencer has been associated 
Her construc- 
tive ideas regarding the social relations 
of women and the changing status of the 
family, expressed in. these Teachers Col- 
lege lectures and also embodied in her 
- books, Women’s Share in Social Culture 
(1913), and The Family and Its Mem- 
- bers (1922), have been more effective 


ei, probably than. those of any other. single 


_person, in affording guidance in recent 
‘social developments. This was but one 
service in a wide range of social activity 
which made. Dr. Spencer not only a 
“national leader of thought, but one of 
‘international influence. 
_ She was born: in Attleboro, Mass., 
April 17, 1851; began writing for the 
- Providence Journal when she was eight- 
een; and a year later was making pub- 
lic addresses; and as writer, teacher, and 
later, occasional preacher, she was as- 
sociated with her husband, Rev. William 
-- H. Spencer, at Haverhill and Florence, 
‘Mass., and Troy, N. Y. After a dozen 
years her husband became an invalid, and 
‘she was herself ordained and installed as 
minister of the Bell Street Chapel of 
Providence in. 1891. Her Bell Street 


_ Chapel. Discourses and History of the 


Bell Street Chapel Movement. record 
‘that period of religious and social serv- 
ice. She spoke at the World Parliament 
: of Religion at the Chicago Fair in 1893, 
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and served as a member of its Board of 


- Judges in the Department of Liberal - 


Arts. In 1903 she became associate leader . 
of the New York Society for Ethical . 
Culture and. was associated with. Dr. 


Felix Adler for a half dozen years. 


Meantime, she: was associate director ~ 
and staff lecturer at the New York 
School of Philanthropy. (1903-13), then 
getting under way as the first effort in 
the professional training of. social — 
workers. Her report to the Second In- © 
ternational Congress of Charities . in 


1894 on the care of dependents. and 


neglected and waywar: children was an 
early analysis of this field. She was 


lecturer in social service and education . ~ 


at the University of Wisconsin, 1908-11, 


and director of the Summer School of. -— 
Ethics for the American Ethical Union: — 


in 1908-11, and of the Institute of Mu- 
nicipal and Social Service in Milwaukee 
in 1910-11. In 1913, she-was called to 
the Hackley professorship of sociology 
and ¢thics in the Theological. School at 
Meadsville,, Pa., and «accepted the ap- 
pointment on the condition that the cur--. 
riculum be revised and the students 
afforded a year of field work in Chicago 
under. the direction of the University, : 
where she herself was lecturer in 1918. 

Returning to New. York, from 1919 
on she delivered an annual series of lec- 
tures in Teachers College while remain- - 
ing active in various organizations which 
included social work, religious education, 
social hygiene, international] relations, 
and women’s interests. In all these fields, 


‘her wise counsel, social vision, construc- 


tive energy, unfailing common sense and 
optimism kept her in the front ranks of 
leadership to the ‘very end. Her contribu- 
tion was never perfunctory.’ She dealt 
with the fundamentals in personality and 


_in social progress, and there is probably 
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‘not a movement for social reform jin 
_ which she did not share and in many of 


- ‘which she was the gallant leader, well i in 
advance of the main group.- 


~ Five years ago, on her seventy- fifth 


birthday, two hundred of Dr. Spencer's 
friends gathered at the Hotel Astor in 
_a rainbow lunclieon, and tributes ‘were 
expressed by a score or more of institu- 
tions, . associations, .and agencies with 
which she had been associated. . Dean 
James E. Russell’s letter told of her 
services as lecturer in Teachers College 
-and friend and counselor to members of 
‘its staff. ; 

Dr. Spencer was speaking to her col- 
_ lege class of two hundred’ students: on 


the Monday before her death, and on . 


‘Tuesday evening invited one of the 
- younger professors to accompany her to 


the League of Nations dinner in honor 


of Dame Rachel Crowdy,. her personal 
friend. 

In a conference at the College the last 

_ afternoon she said, “The child must have 

‘the right of way.” It was her funda- 

- mental teaching, as it has been from the 


first the central purpose of Teachers © 


College, and her. service has helped the 
College to realize this purpose. 


—BeENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor George D.: Strayer spent 
Friday, February 20, visiting the public 
‘school system of Owensboro, Ky. He 
visited the several schools during the 
day, spoke at a luncheon meeting of the 
Owensboro Lions Club, met with - the 
board of education during the after- 
noon, and addressed a mass meeting of 
public school teachers, members of the 


_ board of education, and other- interested 
‘citizens in the evening. _ . 





-The Administration Club met at the 


home of Professor and Mrs: Strayer on 


Saturday evening, February 14. Profes- 


‘sor Paul R.. Mort, Mr. Omer Car- 


michael, a student in the second major 


course for superintendents of schools, and 


Mr. Amos Cc. Pence, a student in the first 


‘major course for superintendents _ of 
schools, spoke before the Club. The - 


members of. the Club presented Mrs. 
Strayer with a basket of flowers as a 
Valentine greeting, in appreciation of her 
kindness in acting as hostess to the Club. 





Professor Strayer visited the Cook 
County Schools, Evanston, Ill., March 


21. He addressed the classroom teachers - 
during the morning, and had luncheon: 


with the superintendents at noon. 
Professor Strayer. attended the gen- 


eral assembly of Kappa-Phi Kappa, held | 
Thursday, March 26, in Syracuse. He | 
spoke on “Opportunities for Leadership: 
in the Profession of Education.” 


Professor Paul R. Mort-spent Febru- 
ary 26 at Jefferson City, Mo., in con- 


ference with the Legislative Committee | 
~-on the Missouri State Survey. 





A very interesting report on the Finan- ~ 
- cial. Condition of the Shorewood Schools, 


‘Milwaukee, Wis., has become a part of 
the laboratory materials of the depart- 


ment. Superintendent H. S. Heming- 


way has presented very clearly the finan- 
cial status of his schools’ situation. 





First: copies of the dissertation by Dr. 
James’ H. Smith, . superintendent of 
schools, ‘Aurora (West Side), Ill, on — 
“Legal Limitations on Bonds and. Taxa- 
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tion for Public School Buildings” have 


been received from the Bureau of Publi- 
cations of Teachers College. 





Professor N. L. Engelhardt has been 
granted a sabbatical leave during the 
_ Winter Session of 1931-32. 





- Professor Engelhardt gave the dedica- 

tory address at the opening of the Daniel 

Webster Elementary .School at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., in February. 

At the’ Westchester County, N. Y.;, 

. meeting of school boards, held at Briar- 

cliff Manor on March 26, Professor. En- 

_ .gelhardt’ spoke on “The Work of 

. . Boards of Education and How It May 
Bé Done.” This furnished the basis: for 
discussion for the evening program. 

Professor Engelhardt addressed vari- 
ous sections, as well as the general meet- 

‘ing, of the Tennessee State. Teachers 
Association at its meeting held in Nash- 

ville, Tenn., on Friday, April 3. — 

'. At the Ohio State Educational Con- 
ference held at Columbus, April 10, Pro- 
fessor Engelhardt. will speak before the 
Public School Business Officials of Ohio 
on “What School. Surveys Disclose as 
the Major. Needs in- School Business 
Administration.” The subject of his ad- 
dress before the Superintendents’ Section 

‘will be “The Administrative Implications 

_ of the Guidance Program.” 





Dr. Fred Engelhardt of- the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has dedicated his re- 
cent book, Public School Organization 
‘ and Administration,-to his brother, Pro- 
‘fessor N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers 
* €ollege. The publishers of this book are 


- '. Ginn and Company. 





_ Professor Carter Alexander presented 
his paper. on “A Minimum: Professional 
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Library for. a City Superintendent of 
Schools” ‘before the administrative round 
table of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education during the con- - 
vention at Detroit. 





Friends of Dean W. E. Sealock of 
Teachers College, University of Ne- 
braska, will be interested. to know that 
the Board of Regents of the Municipal 


University of Omaha has unanimously 


elected Dean Sealock president. Dean 
Sealock begins his new work in the com- 
ing summer. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Professor John D.- Willard spoke 
March 25 at the Nineteenth Annual 
Conference of © Southern. Mountain 
Workers in Knoxville, Tenn., on “When 
We Really Live.” 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


Dr. Esther -Lloyd-Jones, author of 
Student Personnel Work at Northwest- 
ern University, (Harper and Brothers) 
has been appointed assistant professor in 
educational. and social guidance of 
women for the year 1931-32. Dr. Lloyd- 
Jones graduated from. Northwestern 
University, took her graduate work in 
Teachers College, and served for two 
years as assistant director of the Bureau 
of Personnel in charge of personnel for 
women in her alma mater. She com- 
pleted her work for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy at Teachers College in 
1929,. and was part-time lecturer there 
in the: guidance field in 1928-30. At 
present she is associated with the cen- 
tral committee on personnel of the Na- 
tional Council: of Education, in charge 
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of studies. relating to personal develop-. 


“ment of. — students. 





Miss Harriet Hayes spoke March 11 
before the students and faculty at Lan- 
_ caster, Pa., on “Student Participation in 

Government” and later in the month 
_ addressed the young women of Long 
Island University on “Certain Aspects of 
Social Adjustment.” 





Miss Sadie B. Campbell, dean of 
women at State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, will be a member of the 
- departmental staff during the . coming 
summer, as ‘will also. Miss Marion 
Brown, dean of girls of the University 
"High School, Oakland, -Calif. Miss 
Brown. is the author of the article on 


“Organization of the Dean’s Work in 


the Secondary School,” which appeared 
-in the volume Deans at Work, recently 
published by Harper and Brothers. 





As delegate from the New York 
branch of the American Association of 
- University Women, Professor Sarah M. 
Sturtevant will attend the biennial meet- 
ing of that Association in. Boston, April 
8 to 11, on the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. The meeting. will follow the 
seventh biennial gathering of the Council 


of the International Federation of Uni-— 


versity Women and will have as its 
guests the fifty-two delegates of the na- 
tional associations represented. 
Professor Ruth Strang. spoke during 
March to three groups of the United 
Parents’ Association of Greater New 
York on questions raised by the parents 
concerning adolescents. The following 


_ three suggestions. were given in reply to 
the general question “What can I do for - 
(1) Give 


my adolescent - children?”: 
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them a chance to be healthy; (2) give . 
them a chance to grow up; (3) give 
them a chance to succeed along some 


lines in which they have ability. 


At the request of Dean Kerlin, Pro- 
fessor Strang spoke also to the women 


students of Long Island University on - — 


“Certain Aspects of Personal and Social 
Hygiene.” 
During the month of March Miss 
Anna Rose. discussed comprehensive ex- 
aminations for high school and college 


-at a Round Table Conference at the 


State Teachers College, Albany, N. Y. 
On March 4 and § she visited the State 


“Teachers Colleges ‘at California. and 


Edinboro, Pa. At each institution she 
presented the results of the current in- 
quiry being conducted in Pennsylvania by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- — 
vancement of ‘Teaching. 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY . 
In a series of addresses on “Psychol- 


ogy and Its Useful Applications” pre- 
sented at the New York Academy of 


-Medicine, under the ‘auspices of the 


Psychological Corporation of America, 
Professor Gates presented. the topic 
“Psychology in Education” on the evening 
of February 13. 

- Professor Gates spoke - February 19 
irene the Association of Elementary 
School: Advisers — and Principals of 
Toledo, Ohio, on “Educational Methods 
in the Light of Theories of Transfer.” 
On the same day he addressed . the 
Toledo Teachers Association in the Scott 
High School Auditorium on “Theories 
of Educational Diagnosis.” | 

Professor Gates read a paper entitled — 
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' “Recent Investigations of ~Teaching 
Spelling” before a meeting of the Amer- 


jean - Association of Educational Re- 
.. search in Detroit, February 21. He also 


spoke before a meeting of the National 
. Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion on the topic “The Training of Col- 
lege Instructors for the Teaching of 
Educational Psychology.” 





Professor Gates has recently com- 
_ pleted a sound motion picture on the 
‘teaching of reading. It is one of the 
' series of pictures made. by the Electrical 
Research Products, Inc.,.a subsidiary of 
the Western Electric Company, Inc. 
The school scenes used in. the picture 
- were made at the Fox Meadow Public 
School of Scarsdale, N. Y., of which 
' Dr. Claire T. Zyve is principal. 





Professor Gates has recently published 
-two books.on reading. The first,.Jnter- 
est and Ability in Reading, which in- 
cludes many investigations of reading 


‘materials. and methods, was published by © 


The Macmillan.Company. The other 
volume, Reading. for Public School Ad- 
.ministrators, was published by the Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College. 





Professor Helen M. Walker led a 
. group discussion on problems in the 
teaching of statistical method at the 
dinner. meeting, February 23, of the 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation in Detroit. 
EDUCATIONAL 

SOCIOLOGY 

During the spring intersession period, 
Professor Daniel H. Kulp II will make 
a lecture tour to the southwest. His 
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itinerary will be: June 8-19 at New . 
Mexico College of Agriculture and - 
Mechanic Arts, State College, N. M., 
June 21-26 at the New Mexico: State 
Teachers College, Silver City, and June - 
28—July 3 at New Mexico Normal Uni- © 
versity, Las Vegas. 

Professor Kulp plans to spend his sab- 
batical year (1931-32) in China, carry- 
ing further his studies on “The Sociol- 


- ogy of Familism” of which his Country 


Life in South China is the first published 
of the five volumes planned. 





ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


Professor Annie E. Moore attended 
the Oklahoma State Education Associa- 
tion at Oklahoma City February 6, on 
which occasion she addressed: both the 
Kindergarten-Primary Section and the 
division of Intermediate Teachers and 
Principals: of. Elementary Schools. The 
National Council of Primary Education 
gave a luncheon at which Professor 
Moore was the guest speaker. 
Professor Moore spoke in February to 
the students in the department of educa- 
tion at Butler College, Indianapolis. 
Groups from Muncie, Anderson, and 
Terre Haute, Ind., attended this lecture. 





Professor Lois Coffey Mossman is on 
sabbatical leave this semester. She sailed 
on the §.§. Europa January 30 and will 
spend. the next five months enjoying 
Europe and visiting the. schools in sev- . 
eral of its countries. 





Professor E..H..Reeder was in Battle 
Creek, Mich., February 19 and 20, en- 
gaged in special consulting work with 
the teachers and supervisors. He ad- 
dressed the teachers on the subject of 
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“Directing Study” and held consultations 


with a number of them on n the problems . 


of their work. 

_Professor Reeder was a speaker Feb- 
ruary. 7 at the conference of Rural 
School Teachers and Supervisors held in 
Willimantic, Conn. He discussed with 

them problems of the unit of work type 
of curriculum organization. 





Dr. Jean Betzner spoke before the 
Parent-Teacher Association in- Maple- 
wood, N, J., early in February on “Chil- 
~ dren’s Reading,” 





_ .’ Professor James R. 

dressed the 
Teachers on problems of teachers’: sal- 
aries and school finance Friday evening, 
February 27. President Sutton, of the 
National Education Association, and 
members of the local Board of Educa- 
tion and school administrative staff were 
guests: of the Federation at this meeting. 


McGaughy ad- 





The first social meeting of the second 
semester was held by the. Elementary 


Club Monday evening, March 2, in the’ 


Grace Dodge Rooms. The thoroughly 
good. time typical of these club meetings 
was enjoyed by. all those present. 


ENGLISH 


Professor’ Franklin T. Baker ad- 
dressed the Women’s Club of Paterson, 
N: J., in. February on “The Art of 
Reading.” 

Professor Allan Abbott will speak be- 
fore. the Eastern Public Speaking Con- 


ference at Smith College, Saturday, April 


11, on “Speech. and the Teacher of 
English.” 


ALUMNI 


Cleveland Federation of - 
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. Professor Ida A. Jewett will speak at. 
the Seventh Annual Junior High School © 
Conference held under the auspices of 
the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. The general topic of discussion 
is “The Articulation of Junior High 
School with Community Needs and Op- 
portunities in English Expression.” Pro-- 
fessor Jewett’s topic will be: “Untapped 

Reservoirs.” 


FINE ARTS 


Professor George J. Cox addressed 
the newly formed Art Division of the 
National Education Association at De- 
troit on “Art Teacher Training for the 
Changing Curriculum.” - Professor Cox 
was elected president: of this division of 
the Association. 

Professor Sallie B. Tannahill attended 
the National Education Association 
meetings in Detroit. While there she 
spoke at the Art Section Round Table 

dinner. 





Miss Pauline Blake had several prints 


in the G. R. D. Galleries Christmas ? 


show. 





Mr. Arthur R. Young addressed the . 
Round Table at the State Teachers Col- 
lege,. Indiana, Pa... March 13. The 
occasion marked the. opening of a new 
Fine Arts Building. The title of the 
address given by Mr. Young at this. meet- 
ing was “Prospects and Possibilities in 
Art Education.” 





Miss Belle Northrup lectured on dress 
selection before the Connecticut Valley 
Home Economics Association. at Am- 


herst, Mass., February 14. 
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.. Word was received March 4 of the 
death of Mrs. Arthur Wesley Dow, at 
her winter home in Brookline, -Mass. 
- The services and interment were ‘in Ips- 
wich. Following Professor Dow’s death 
in December 1922, Mrs. Dow lived in 
‘retirement, dividing her time between 
Brookline and Ipswich. 


—_—_—_— 


FRENCH 


The Government of the French Re- 
‘.. public has conferred upon Professor Al- 
- bert L. Cru the cross of Knight of the 
‘Legion of Honor. This decoration is 
“the highest conferred by. the state. 


_ . GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONNEL 


All the. members of the faculty in 
Guidance and Personnel and thirteen 
‘students attended the. meeting of the 
‘National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
‘tion at Detroit, February 19-21. Pro- 
fessor Harry D. Kitson addressed the 
‘convention. on “What Training Should 
the Vocational Counselor Have?” Mr. 
R: N. Anderson addressed the Associa- 
tion of College and Placement Officers 
on “What May the College Woman Ex- 


pect. by Way of a Job?” -This is a re- 


- port of a survey. of the placement of 891 
college women. throughout the country. 
At the Annual Banquet of the Conven- 
tion, Friday, February 20, Dr. Kitson’s 


. _ talking picture, “Finding the Right Voca- 


' tion,” was given its premiére. 

On March 3. the Teachers College 
- Branch of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association held a social meeting 
in the parlors of Grace Dodge Hall, 
and at this time the delegates to the 
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Detroit Convention reported interesting 
phases of the Convention. 





The American Library Association has 
just published a pamphlet by Professor 


Kitson entitled Vocational Guidance 


Through the Library, A Guide Showing 


How the Librarian Can Serve. People 
Who are Trying to Choose a.V ocation. 
The funds for this publication were fur- 
nished by the-J. C. Penney Foundation. 
The pamphlet is distributed free by the 
Field Secretary of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance -Association, 435 West 
123rd Street, New York City. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Professor Charles E. Rush, librarian 
of Teachers College, spent March 9, 10, 
and 11 at the University of Maine in 
connection with the two-year. study of 
that institution which is now going for- - 
ward. Professor Rush is giving special 
attention to library problems. . 





Lectures on special aspects of the pub- 
licity programs of colleges and univer- 
sities were given before the class— in 


Publicity and Public Relations on Feb- 


_ruary 16 and 20 by. Mrs. Maude White 


Stewart, who is in charge of the public- 
ity program of the seven codperating 
eastern’ women’s colleges, and on Feb- 
ruary 27 and March 2, by Mr. Robert 
§. Duncan of the John Price Jones Cor- 
poration. 





Professor Thomas E.. Benner lectured 
on Puerto Rican problems to the mem- 
bers of the Seminar in the Caribbean 
which sailed from New York on Feb- 
ruary 14 and returned on March 4. 
At the request of Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt, Professor Benner remained in 








4 ‘published: by Carl Fischer, Inc. 
-. Cheyette is’ 
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‘Puerto Rico several days to confer with 


-the Governor concerning the Island’s 


a ‘program of child feeding through the . 


school lunchrooms. He continued by 


airplane to Port au Prince, Haiti, to 


overtake the steamer aboard which the 
Seminar was traveling. 


HORACE- MANN 
SCHOOL 


- Miss Marion Flagg, head of the music 
department of Horace Mann School, has 
published an article on “The Singing 
- Child” in the book entitled Music and 

the Child, which is published by the Child 
Study Association. -This publication con- 

‘tains a group of articles and lists of ma- 
terials which are primarily of interest to 
_ parents. 

The Music Club of the Herece Mann 
School, under the direction of Miss 
Flagg, sang before the Syracuse Alumni 

Club. and before the Panhellenic Study 
Group. 


‘Miss Gretchen M. Switzer and Miss 
Grace G. Reeves have published through 


- the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 


- College, a unit of work entitled Home 
Economics Without a Laboratory. ‘The 


unit is for use in the seventh grade and- 


makes provision for the following subject 
matter: 
oral and written composition, arithmetic, 

reading, literature,. psychology, and 
_ biology. ; : 





Mr. 
Four and Twenty Folk Tunes has been 
. Mr. 
director. of instrumental 
music at the Horace Mann and Lincoln 


Schools. 


_this project includes Dr. 


foods, clothing, natural science, © 


Irving Cheyette’s book entitled - 
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A junior French. book entitled Etud- — 
ions en Voyageant, by Margaret Warner 
and Marie 'T. Fortier, has been recently 


published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. It 


is designed primarily for use with sev- 
enth-grade children. Madame Fortier is 


teacher of French in the Horace Mann 


High School. for Girls. 





Miss Mary. Harden, who came to the 
staff of the school this year as chairman 
of the department of history and social 
studies, is serving as vice-chairman of the 
directing committee for the revision of 
the curriculum in the- Horace Mann 
School. The staffs of the Elementary 
School and: High: School, organized 
into working committees, are now en- 
gaged in the development of a new cur- 
riculum. The directing committee for 
R. G.: Rey-— 
nolds, chairman; Miss Harden, -vice- 
chairman; Miss Atkinson, Dr. Sartorius, 


. and. Dr. Flemming. 





Dr. Cecile White Flemming this year 
is serving as the consulting psychologist 


and consultant for the improvement of 


instruction for the Kent Place School 
for Girls, Summit, N. J. 

Dr. Flemming is contributing to the 
forthcoming Yearbook of the National 
Association of Elementary School .Prin- 


-cipals an article stressing the funda- 


mental service of the psychologist and 
the division of pupil adjustment, to the 
principal in his work of supervision. The 


-' Horace: Mann section is entitled “More 


Effective Direction of Learning Through - 
the. Codperative Effort of. the Principal 
and the Psychologist.” 





The Historical Outlook for December © 
1930, contains a discussion of the unit 
organization of instruction. in the social 











S studies by Miss Mary Harden, entitled 
“Progressive Education and the Teacher- 
Training _ Institution.” 





Mrs. ion Craig Sartorius has com- 
pleted her doctor’s dissertation, Gener- 
alization in Spelling. ‘The study will be 
published by the Bureau of Publications 
-of ‘Teachers College. 

Mrs: Sartorius, assistant principal of 
_the elementary school, spoke over WOR 

March 12 on “Mental Tests in Progres- 
sive Schools.” This radio talk was. one 
. Of a series given under the direction 
.of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. 


-. HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


” Professor Cora M. Winchell will 
speak April 15 before the Philadelphia 

‘- Home Economics Association meeting. 

- Professor Winchell will codperate with 

Dr. Herbert Bruner: and others. in the 

course $j211C (Curriculum for Elemen- 


' tary and Secondary Schools) during the 


month of June. -A special section for 


"home economics students will conduct — 


laboratory work in this field under this 
general course. 





. Mr. Shelby M. Harrison, vice-general 


- director of the Russell Sage Foundation 


_ and lecturer in’ household economics ‘at 

“Teachers College, has-been called . to 
__ Washington to take charge ofthe relief 
_’ division of the President’s Committee on 
:. Unemployment. 
the withdrawal of © Mr.. 
Spring Session course on Housing and 
_ Welfare. The course will be given: in 
the Spring Session of 1931-32. 


the dinner meeting of the Textile Sec- 


This has. necessitated — 
‘Harrison’s . 
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tion of the District of Columbia: Home 
Economics Association, held at the Grace 


‘Dodge Hotel in Washington, D. C., 


February 24. Her topic. was. “Voca- 
tional Opportunities for Women in the 
Field of Clothing and Textiles.” 


LATIN 


On March 14 Professor W. L. Carr 
read a -paper before the. High School 
Conference held under the auspices of 


New York University, on “Latin as an. ~ 


Instrument in Junior High School Edu- 
cation.” On’ March 19 he presented a 
paper before the Latin Section of the 
Schoolmen’s Week, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, on “The Functional Ap- 
proach to the Learning of Latin 
Vocabulary Forms and Syntax.” 

Professor Carr will conduct a round- 
table discussion at the Latin Section of 
the North Carolina Educational Associa- 
tion, to be held in Raleigh, on the sub- 
ject “The Objectives in the Teaching of 
Secondary Latin.” . 


LIBRARY 


Professor Eleanor. M. Witmer was 


‘the speaker at the annual meeting of the 


Massachusetts Normal School Libra- 
rians which was held in Boston on 
February 7. 





A new library service has been estab- . 
lished with the opening of the School . 
Library Laboratory (Room 318 T. C.). 
Here are being gathered together the ma- 
terials which help to. build up the effec- 
tive .school library—furniture, books, 


_ guides to. reading, lists, floor plans, illus- 


Professor. Lillian H. Locke spoke at — 


trative material, manuals, and maga- 


zines. 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Dr. Jesse. H. Newlon spoke - before 
- the National Republican Club in New 
York February -7. 

‘two others which made up the program 
on “Whither Education?”, was broad- 
east over the National Broadcasting net- 
work through Station WJZ: . Dr. New- 
lon spoke also at Greensburg, Pa., and 
' gave several talks at the meeting of the 
Department 
Detroit. 


Dr. L..Thomas Hopkins spoke before 


the ‘Teachers’ Association at Batavia, © 


N. Y., February 5, and before the Pub- 
lic School Principals’ Association of 
Newark; N. J., February 19. At the 
National Education Association meeting 


-..in Detroit he presented a paper on “A ~ 


. Fundamental Approach to Integration,” 
and a plan for the reorganization of the 
secondary school curriculum. 

Dr. Gertrude H. Hildreth read a 
- report on a Study of Learning in the 
Primary Grades at the February meet- 





ing of the American Research Association 


at Detroit. 





Dr. Detlev. Schumann addressed. the 
“Woman's University Club on “A For- 
eigner’s) Impressions of American Co- 
education,” and the Verein Deutscher 
Lehrer. von New York und Umgebung 
- on “Gemeinschaftserziehung in Deutsch- 
land.” at ole 





Mr. H. Emmett Brown contributed 
an article on “The Relation of Mathe- 


’ matics to’ Physics” to Mathematics in — 


Modern Life, the Sixth Yearbook of the 
National © Council of © Mathematics 


Teachers. 


His address, with . 


of Superintendence at 
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; Motion Pictures and Lantern Slides 


for Elementary V. isual’ Education, by H. 
Emmett: Brown and Joy Bird, has just 


come from the press of the Bureau. of 


Publications of Teachers College. It. 
contains lists of. films, classified and | 
evaluated, which are available for school 
use, as well as suggestions for visual aids 
in the school program, bibliography, etc. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


The Eastern Music Supervisors-Con- 


ference met March 18, 19, and 20 — 
‘in Syracuse, N. Y. On the evening. of 


the nineteenth the annual Teachers Col- 
lege get-together of music supervisors 


- was held in the Syracuse Hotel. A 


large and enthusiastic gathering listened 
with interest to a message from Pro- 
fessor P. W. Dykema who ‘is spend- 
ing this semester and the summer travel- 
ing in Europe. The message came from 
Germany where he -is having a most in-- 
teresting time both sightseeing and giving 
the Kwalwasser-Dykema tests to Ger- 
man school children. He expects to visit 
many of the European countries and the 
schools especially for the purpose of giv- 
ing the tests to many nationalities. Pro- 
fessor Farnsworth who had expected to 
be at the dinner was unable to come. 
He expressed his sincere regret, saying ° 
that it always meant so much to him to 


‘meet with. the Teachers College people — 


and. that he hoped he would be able to 


be with this group of music super- 
visors at their meeting next year -in 


Cleveland. 


Professor Alice E. Bivins had a very - 
profitable visit in the Ithaca city schools 
and the Ithaca Conservatory on the way 
_ back from the Syracuse Conference. 
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Mr. Glenn Gildersleeve, who is now 
’ supervisor of music. in the state of 


Delaware, is. making splendid progress © 


in the development of the music interest. 
- A recent gift of $10,000 has been re- 
_ceived, with which to buy instruments to 
be used as the basis of a rental collec- 
tion. 


The students in the department are 


'. busy preparing for a concert of music by 


Percy Grainger, on April 22, which he 
will conduct. Most of the students of 
‘the department will participate inasmuch 
- as the concert includes both choral and 
instrumental groups. They are looking 
. forward to a_ profitable and interesting 
evening when Mr. Grainger explains 


- some of his ideas with relation to modern 


’ music and uses them as illustrations. 





The Sigma Alpha Iota fraternity pre- 
sented Miss Amy Ellerman as guest 
artist in a recital, March 11, for the bene- 
fit of the MacDowell Colony:. The sup- 
-.port of an S. A. I. cottage at the Mac- 

‘Dowell Colony is one of the fraternity’s 
-many projects. Miss Ellerman is ‘an 
. artist of great ability, and the program 
which she gave on this. occasion was thor- 
. oughly enjoyed. 





The students of the department have 
been codperating throughout this semes- 
. ter with. the East Side Continuation 
School. During the period of depression 
the Continuation School is having a large 
enrollment of young men. and women 
‘who are unemployed. Inasmuch as 
Teachers College students cannot give 

much material aid in this financial crisis 
. they are attempting to aid by contribut- 

‘ing music to help the spirit and morale 
of this school. They give a half-hour 
program twice a week. 


_ for 
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NORMAL SCHOOL 
‘EDUCATION 


While at the meetings. in Detroit, be- 
tween. February 19 and 26, Professor 
E. S. Evenden presented various phases 


of the National Survey of the Education © 


of Teachers before the following organi- _ 
zations and groups: The American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, Section A 
of the American Education Research As- 
sociation, The National Association of 
Colleges and Departments of Education, 
The National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education, and The. National 
Advisory Committee on the Education — 
of Negroes. In addition, ‘meetings of 


.the Board .of Consultants of the Na- 


tional Survey and the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Survey were held, 
and before both of these groups reports 
of the progress made to date were pre- 
sented. 

Professor Evenden presided at the 
meeting of Group V of the Articulation 


Groups of the Department of Superin- 


tendence, discussing the problem of pre- 
service training of teachers. 





Dr. George W. Rosenlof, director of 
teacher training for Nebraska, prepared 
the. American Association of 
Teachers. Colleges a progress report of 
improvements made in teachers college 
libraries during the four years since his 
original study, which showed very credit-- 
able improvements in. equipment and 
staff personnel in the libraries in these 
institutions. 





Dr. Florence B. Stratemeyer talked to 
the supervisors of student teaching on - 
“Guiding the Student Teacher in Devel- 
oping Educational Principles,” . during 
In Dayton, Ohio, . 


the Detroit meetings. 
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March 2, she addressed the Principals’ 
Association in the morning.on “Curricu- 


lum Reconstruction Through Instruc- 


tion” and in the afternoon, the teachers 
of the system on . “Education Through 
Social Participation.” 

Dr. ‘Stratemeyer was in Buffalo 
March 3 at the State Teachers College 
‘ working with students, and: in the eve- 
ning, at a dinner meeting of the women 

of the faculty at which she’ discussed 
~-“Ways and Means of Coérdinating the 


; College.” 





—— William C. Baxley « and Dr. 
Stratemeyer attended the annual dinner 


~. of Kappa Delta Pi at the Book-Cadillac 


Hotel; Detroit, February 24. Dr. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, the speaker of the 


. evening, gave the third of the annual lec- 


- ture series on “The Excitement of 
Teaching.” 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


_: Professor Thomas D. Wood attended 
the meeting of Section I of the White 
_ House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection in Washington, February 19 
and 20.. — 

Professor Wood wooded at the twen- 
tieth annual. meeting of the Joint 


:. Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 


- cation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical As- 
sociation, of which he is Chairman, in 
Detroit.on February 24. 





. On Thursday, February r9, Dr. Jesse 
F. Williams addressed the Parents’ Study 
Group of Horace Mann School. The 
_ title of. his address was “Sources ° of 

Human Energy.” 
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Dr. Clifford L. Brownell gave one of 


the Wingate Memorial Lectures: Feb-. ~ 


ruary 7, speaking on “Tests and Meas- 
urements in Health and raga Educa- ; 

tion.” , 
- The Sixth Annual Cenlienesi of 
Teachers of. Physical Education in the 
State of Massachusetts was held ‘in Bos- 


_ ton February 13 and 14. Dr. Brownell | 
. addressed this conference on “The Ad- 

ministration of Health and Physical  — 
_ Education in Public Schools.” 
Work of the Training School and the. © 


Dr. Brownell attended the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence meeting of the 
National Education Association in De- 
troit. As associate. chairman of the. 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in 

Education of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Medical As- 
sociation, Dr. Brownell had charge of 
the exhibit of health material. 


SECONDARY > 
EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas H. Brie - as * 


lected from teachers in widely scattered 
high schools data that should throw some 
light on the nature of the kinds of super- 
vision actually practiced in secondary 
schools, on the phases that teachers ‘con- 
sider most helpful, and on differences 
that exist between supervision in elemen- 
tary schools and high schools. 





The students in the major course 
(236M) have been assigned in groups 
of six to eight to the members of the 
staff in Secondary Education for individ- 
ual -work on problems in the field of 
their special interests. This work is to 
supplement the usual requirements of © 
the course. The scheme, which is ex- 
perimental this year, is to afford an op- — 
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portunity for specialization in some 
phase of the work of the principal, in 

which each student has an especial inter- 
‘est or judges that he has peculiar 


strength. or need, and also to” furnish. 


still closer contacts with members of the 
staff. Each student will develop some 
problem which is.a phase of the topic on 
which all of his group are at work. Be- 
sides: individual conferences there will. be 
group meetings in the nature of a minor 

seminar. 
Professor E. K. Fretwell spoke to 
. the fathers of boys in the Carteret Acad- 
emy at Orange, N. J., Thursday eve- 
ning, March 5, on “Changing Education 
- as a Father Sees It.” 

Professor Fretwell participated in the 
Southern. Illinois Teachers Association 


-. meetings at Carbondale, Ill, March 12 


and. 13. He addressed the section of 
‘County Superintendents, the Rural 
School Section, and on Friday evening, 
‘the General Session. on. “Practicing 
Citizenship in the Public Schools.” 
The Twelfth Camp Leadership 
Course, under the direction of. Professor 
Fretwell, met March 2 for the first of 
its eight Monday evening meetings. This 
“course is for camp directors and coun- 
selors:and all others interested in camp- 
ing. For the first. hour the entire group 
of 343 meets in a general session; for the 
second hour, the group divides into nine 
- sections, each under the direction of a 
specialist in a particular phase of camp- 
- ing. . Four new sections have been added 
in place of Dramatics and Nature Lore, 
which were discontinued. These new 


sections are Earth Study, Hand Crafts, 
Camp Music, and Special Features: of 
. the Camp Program, under the direction 
of Mr. Herbert J. Arnold, Mr. E. De- 
Alton - Partridge, 


Miss Martha M. 
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Cruikshank, and Mrs. William C. Wes-. 
sel, respectively. 

The chorus singing at the Teachers 
College Dinner at Detroit was led by 


Professor Fretwell. 





The XYZ.Group composed largely of 


_members of the research class in second- 


aty education, met at the home of Pro-: 
fessor Percival M. Symonds on Febru- 
ary 18 for an informal discussion of “A 
Program of Democratic Secondary Edu- ~ 
cation.’ 

Mr. Harold C. Hand opened the dis-.. 
cussion of the topic, “The Organization, 
Administration, and Supervision of: the’. 
Small High School” at the meeting held 


“March 11 in the dining room on the John 


Jay mezzanine. 

Mr.: Hand, with the codperation of 
Mr. Frank Cyr of the department ‘of 
Rural Education, will present a course 
on problems of the small high school’ 
during the coming Summer Session. 





A group of students from the major . 
course, Education 235M, have under- 
taken to study pupils’. attitudés toward 
their studies, and factors related to these 
attitudes.’ For measures of attitudes a 
part of the Adjustment Questionnaire - 
prepared. by Professor Symonds is to be 
used. Ratings of liking or disliking on 
each subject will also be obtained and 
then there will be an attempt to relate 
to these expressions of attitudes such 
things as reaction to teachers, achieve- 
ment in courses, intelligence, social and 
economic level of the home, participation 4 
in extra-curricular activities. in school, 
etc. : 





Professor Percival Symonds: contrib- 
uted an article to the February issue of 
the Journal..of Educational Psychology, 
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entitled “Practice vs. Grammer in the 
Learning of Correct English Usage.” In 
this article it was shown that the study 


of grammar has a distinct effect on good 


usage as measured by specially designed 


"tests, but still more effective are care-_ 
-materials in. 
which the precise issues in usage are» 


‘ fully prepared - practice 


~ clearly emphasized. , 
Professor Symonds attended the meet- 


ing of the Department of Superinten- 


' dence in Detroit and read a paper before 
the American Educational Association en- 

titled “Contributions of Research to the 
- Merital Hygiene Program for Schools.” 





Professor Maxie N. Woodring, while. 


in Detroit for the Department of Super- 


intendence meetings, visited a-number of | 


_ schools in the vicinity. At the Roose- 
velt 
the “Platoon System” in operation. . The 
other schools visited were the Roosevelt 
Intermediate School, the Ford Trade 
_ School, the University High School of 
the University of Michigan and the High 
School at Grosse Point. Two of: these 
' schools, the University High School, of 
which Dr. Edgar G. Johnston is prin- 
‘cipal, and the Grosse Point High School, 


have former students in the department 
as administrators. 

Professor: Woodring was a participant 
_in Schoolmen’s Week at the University 
of Pennsylvania’ March 15. She con- 
“tributed to a program on “Directed 
‘ Learning,” discussing “The Function of 
the Assignment in Directed Learning.” 





Professor Grayson N. Kefauver, who 
is serving as Specialist in School Organ- 
ization in the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education, made a _ report of 


progress to the consultants, advisers, and 


responsibility. 


Elementary School she . observed 


John Barnes ‘is principal, 


the major course for supervisors. 


directing : specialists of the Survey at a 
meeting called by Commissioner William 


NOTES. 


-John Cooper at Detroit, Saturday, Feb- | 


ruary 21. 

Professor Kefauver spent three weeks, 
from March 9 to 30, visiting cities in 
connection with the project on the hori- - 
zontal organization of secondary educa- 


_ tion, a unit in the National Survey of 


Secondary Education for which he has 
The cities visited were 
Omaha, Neb., Denver, Colo., Oakland, 
Calif., Los Angeles, Calif., New Or- 
leans, La., Birmingham, Ala., Atlanta, . 


‘Ga., and Winston-Salem, N. C. 





“The Load of the High School 
Teacher” was the topic discussed by the 
“H” Group: at the Men’s Faculty Club, 
Saturday, February 28. The “H” Group. 
consists of members of Education 236H, 
Mr. Jacobsen’s class in the .Improve- 
ment of Instruction, who are part-time 
students now actively engaged in high 


school work, and who as a result of their 


interest, find the two hours’ class time in- © 
sufficient to discuss the probleme of vital 
concern to them. 





A series. of wunittin situations have 
been set up in the major courses as .a 
part of the training program of prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and teachers. Bulle- 


tin boards to be. used as teaching devices 


in the classroom, prepared by the Bar- 


“nard and Columbia student teachers, are 


evaluated by criteria which they develop, 
working codperatively with students in 
Stu- 
dents in the major course for high school . 
principals prepare bulletin boards on pro- 
fessional topics. to stimulate and direct 
teachers to better methods of instruc- 
tion, which are evaluated in class and by 
the other groups. . 
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To give supervisors and principals 


‘practice in the selection of teachers, 
‘+. group conferences are arranged for mem- 


bers of these two. groups in which. they 
pass upon credentials, borrowed from 
placement service bureaus, from which 


_mames have been deleted. 


Students in Professor Woodring’s class 


of Barnard and Columbia seniors. who. 
_ plan to teach next year sit as a faculty: 


before which two students of Professor 
Briggs’s major class bring reports of 


the neighboring high schools visited each 
- Friday. This not only gives greater in- 


centive to the visits, but also gives prin- 


_cipals supervised experience in organiz- 


ing and presenting materials to faculty 
groups, at the same time giving student 
teachers an.idea of what to expect from 
the principal. when he goes visiting that 


_ will help them improve their classroom 


instruction. . 

- Practice in the. technique of the. inter- 
view will be provided future principals 
and teachers by having students in -Pro- 
fessor Briggs’s class interview students 


selected from - Professor Woodring’s . 


Barnard and Columbia class. 





| .The Thursday Informals for the sec- 
ord. semester have been intensely inter- 


esting. Professor Lester M. Wilson of 
the International Institute discussed on 
February 5 “The Causes of Unrest in 


_ Latin American Republics.” Comment- 


ing upon the educational system of South 


American. republics,- Professor Wilson 


pointed out the distinction between the 
conception of secondary education exist- 
ing there and in the United States. In 
South America it'is inconceivable for a 
person to be a secondary school gradu- 


- ate and be employed as a4 taxi driver as 


may be the case here; there, secondary 


‘education is for the higher classes and 
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almost exclusively preparation tie higher 
education, with the ultimate aim of being 
employed by the government. 

- Mr. Richard. B. Harrison, who has so 
successfully played the part of the Lord 


‘in Marc Connelly’s “Green Pastures” at 


the Mansfield Theatre for over-a year, 
was the speaker at the February 19 In- 
formal. Mr. Harrison gave an excellent 
interpretation of the scenes in which “the 
Lord” appears in the play. 

“Books I Like to Read” was the topic 
of the March 5 Informal. Six pupils 
from Dr. Fern Daringer’s classes in the 


Lincoln School not only told the books 


they liked to read; but also how: they 
choose books, and why they like to read’ 
them. Those present were amazed at 
the interest, knowledge of books, rich 
vocabulary, and facility of phrasing ex- 
hibited by these young people from the — 
seventh,- ninth, and eleventh grades of 
the Lincoln School. 

Students in thé major classes gave a 
series of five-minute talks March 12 on 
exhibits of special interest to them in 
the American Museum of Natural His- - 
tory. In preparation for this program 
each person visited the Museum and . 
brought back information that. would be 
exploratory and revealing to those who 
have not yet visited the Museum. As a 
result of this program, a large number 
of students spent the afternoon of March. 
17 at the Museum, an activity substituted © 
for the usual Thursday Informal. 





Former students will be interested to 
know that Mrs. Goodkind, secretary of 
the department, is now. on half-time, as 
she has entered Barnard College to pur- 
sue work for the bachelor’s degree. 
Former secretaries’ of the department 
are now engaged as follows: Mrs..Hiller, 
purchasing agent in the office of the busi- 
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ness manager at Teachers College; Miss 


Carmen Reuben, concert ‘soloist; Miss 
Margaret Bradford, teacher of music in . 
New York; Miss Florence Klein, mar- . 


_ried to Dr. John Garb, New York; Miss 


Mary Page Teele, librarian in Boston.. 





The enrollment in the major class for 
high school principals, Education 235M, 
‘for the second semester is forty. 


SPEECH 


. Professor Azubah. J. Latham, who is 
on sabbatical leave this. year, made a 
brief ‘visit to the College during Febru- 
ary and spoke to the new speech stu- 
_.dents at a special meeting of the Speech 


Club. She is at present in Connecticut, 


preparing manuscript on récent studies 
in speech. 

_ Mrs. Jane D. Zimmerman expects to 
leave in April for University College, 
London, where she will continue her 
studies: in experimental phonetics. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL | 
SERVICE 

The following list continues the 

changes in -positions reported by the 

Bureau. of Educational Service in the 


_ March Recorp: 


Brazier, ‘Phyllis C., from teacher of 
English, public school, Gary, W. Va., to 
training teacher.of second grade, South- 
ern University, Baton Rouge, La. 


Brigham, Harriet, from home econom- 
ics adviser, Frigidaire Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio, to home service director, 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Brush, Ruth S., from field worker in 
the Research Bureau, Welfare Council 
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of New York City, to tutor of third, 


fourth, and fifth grades, Mrs. Dexter - 


Heurt, Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
_ Burns, Gertrude, from director of pri- 


_vate school, Birmingham, Mich., to pri--— 


mary instructor and supervisor, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. — 

_ Burbank, Natt B., from instructor in 
junior high school, Burlington, Vt., to 


superintendent of schools, Morrisville, 


Vt. 


Burton; Henrietta K., from head of 
department of home. economics, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark., to 
supervisor of home demonstration work, 
Indian Field Service, Washington, D. C.: 

Cameron, Janet C., appointed nutrition 
specialist, extension service, Blacksburg, 
Va. 

Champ, Bernice Dior, from critic 
teacher, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C., to assistant 
supervisor in education, Florida State 


‘College, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Chladek, Ann S.,- appointed director of 
rural department, Kearney State Teach- 
ers College, Kearney, Neb. 

Clark, Margaret O., from art instruc- 
tor, Public Schools, Schenectady, N.Y. 
to instructor in art, State Normal School, 
Danbury, Conn. 


Collier, Paul D., fron superintendent 
of schools, Simsbury, Conn., to senior 
supervisor of secondary education, Board 
of Education, Hartford, Conn. 


Collins, Paul E.; appointed head of 
social science department, Claymont 
High School, Claymont, Del.: 

Connell, Margaret V., from teacher of : 
English, Carr School, Jamestown, R. L., 
to teacher of fourth grade, Potter 
School, Newport, R. I. 

Cornelison, Esther, from assistant in- 
structor in biology, Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to executive secretary, 
Camp Fire Girls, Long Beach, Calif. 


Covey, Grace M., from cafeteria man- 
ager, Mercer University, Macon, Ga., to 
chief dietitian, Veterans’ Hospital, Som- 
erset Hills, N..J. 


Crane, Adelaide E., from manager, 
Women’s Faculty Club, New. York City, 
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to house director, Kent Normal School, 


Kent, Ohio. 
‘Cromwell, Mary F:, from teacher of 
nursery school, Institute of Child De- 
velopment, Teachers College, Columbia 
' University, to director of preschool, Lowa 
_ State Teachers. College, Cedar Falls, 
' Towa. 

' Crouse, -. 


T. ‘eatin 


from science 


teacher, Caroline High School, Denton, © 


Md., to principal, re High School, 
Preston, Md. _. 


Daniels, Harriet McD. from part 
- owner, Green Bay Tea Room, New York 
_ City, to inspector of cafeterias, Consum- 
ers’ Coéperative; New York City. 


- Dayman, Esther, from head of senior 
residence hall, Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, Calif., to’ senior «adviser, 


. Mills College, Oakland, Calif.’ - 


Doornbos, Christina, from teacher of 


arithmetic, Junior High School, Neder- 
land, Tex., to teacher of arithmetic, De 
Queen Public School, Port Arthur, Tex. 


Eagle, Pauline, from. instructor in 
"mathematics; Lake City High School, 
Lake City, Kan., to instructor in mathe- 
matics, history, and biology, Eldorado 
City School, Eldorado, Kan. 


_ Field, Frances, from head of Latin ee 
partment, high school, Tenafly, N. J., 
teacher of English and wai High 
School, Rutland, Vt. 


Field, Harold, from instructor in Eng- 
lish and history, | Loyola School, New 
York, .N: Y., to instructor in Latin, pub- 
lic school, Oyster Bay, L. I.. 


Fillmore, Chalma, from assistant to 
the director of nursery school, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, to field 
worker in nursery school, Convalescent 
Hoime for Children, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fitz-Simons, Marian J.,. from part- 
_ time assistant in educational psychology, 
to research. assistant in Child Deyelop- 
- ment Institute, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. . 


Foreman, Mildred, from personnel as- 
sistant, R. H. Macy & Co., New York 
City, to personnel manager, Consolidated 


Safety Pin Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Foster; Katherine L., from director of 
nursery school, Mrs. Davies Primary 
School, Pasadena, Calif.,.to teacher of 
preschool education, Mr: F. M. Shelley, 


‘Jr., East Orange, N. J. 


Freaney, Eleanor, appointed assistant: 
director of Girls’ Club and director of 
athletics, St. Anthony’s Girls’ Club, Pat- . 
erson, N. J.. 


Fuller, Mrs. Margaret S., ‘aioe 
teacher of. second grade, Browning 
School, New York, N. Y., to nursery 


school assistant, Child .Development In- 


stitute, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- -. 


versity. 
’ Garrett, Van F,, 
religious education, St. Paul’s Church, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., to director, Flint 
School ‘of Religion, Flint, Mich. 
Garrett, Vivian L.,. from instructor in 
home: economics, Washington State Col- . 
lege, Pullman, W Wash., to instructor in 
home economics, Hiram College, Hiram, 


from. director of 


‘Ohio. 


Gauger, Marguerite, from director of © 
home economics, Des Moines University; 
Des Moines, Iowa, to copy writer for 
food and nutrition, Radio Homemakers 


Club, New York City. 
Gaylor, Drew S., from principal, Jun- 


jor High School, Elk Valley, Tenn., 


principal, 
Tenn. 
Gothberg, Laura C., from secretary, 


Wynn High School, Cons, 


Traveler’s Aid. Society, New Haven, 


Conn., to social worker, Charity Organi- 
zation Association, New York City. 
Green; Eleanor V., from dietitian, 
New York Dispensary, New York City, 
to nutritionist, Judson Health Center, 

New York City. 

- Green, Mary McB., from instructor in 
physical education, University. of . Chi- 
cago, Chicago, IIL, to student teacher of 
nursery school, Bureau of Educational 


‘Experiments, New York, N. Y. 


Geddes, Samuel -J., from principal, 
Scotland High School, Scotland, Ind., to 
social science teacher, Washington High 
School; East Chicago, Ind. 

Gilpin, Laura P., from director: of 
hygiene and physical education, The Oak 
Lane Country Day School, Philadelphia, 
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; Pa., to eniiees of physical education, The 


- Hutchinson School, Pelham, N. Y. 


- Hamilton, R. H., from ge agg 
ent of schools; Thompsonville, IIL., 


superintendent of schools, Ashley, - iL ce 


- Harper, Clara B., from director of 
nursery school and kindergarten, Eman- 
uel Sisterhood, New York, N. Y., to 
director of nursery school, Welcome 
Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hartman, Frances E., from teacher of - 


second grade, Bancroft School, Kansas 
City, Mo., to. teacher of third grade, 
‘Public School, Leonia, N. J. - 
Headrick, Luke B., from director: of 
vocational guidance, Junior and Senior 
High School; Summit, N. J., to coach of 


~ athletics and teacher of vocational edu- 


cation, Simpson High School, . Simpson, 


'. Kan. 
Hendrix, S. D., from teacher of Eng- 


lish, high school, Parsons, Kan., to super- 

intendent of schools, Samfordyce, Tex. 
Hendry, : Elizabeth, from. director, 

school of home economics, Hampton In- 


- stitute, Va., to director of home. eco- . 


nomics, Normal School, Keene, N.. H. 


Hewson, Mary Ann., from manager 
Deép. Well Guest Ranch, Palm Springs, 
-Calif.,. to manager of cafeteria, high 
school, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


_ Hoffman, Inez, from teacher of fourth 
grade, Shaker Heights Village School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to visitors’ guide, Lin- 
-. ‘coln School, ‘Teachers College, New 

‘York City. 

Howard, George, from superintend- 
ent. of schools, Rowan County, N. C., to 
professor of extension, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Hughes, Alice, from assistant profes- 
sor of education, City Normal School, 
Rochester, N. Y., to principal, .Elemen- 
tary School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Humble, Ruth, from teacher of ‘art, 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary and Berkley 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., to teacher of 
art and metal, Packer Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


~ Hunt, Gussie V., from teacher of home 
economics, High School, Owasso, Okla., 
to teacher of home economics; City 


Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 


_ant supervising - principal, 


Senior High School, Lyndhurst, N.. J. 
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Niveditidiens _. Margaret L., from 
teacher of senior high school subjects, 
Central High School, Jackson, Miss., to 


o .teacher of English and: Latin,: Junior-:. . 


Senior High School, Oyster Bay, L. I. 


Hyde, Richard E., from professor of 
education, State Teachers College, Fair- 
mont, W. Va., to assistant professor of 
secondary education, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Jennings, Juliet Theresa, from teacher 
of English and mathematics, High School, 
Perryton, Tex., to teacher of English 
and mathematics, Junior High School, 


Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Keener, Myrtle E., from dean of girls, 


High. School, Pendleton, Ore., to head 
of dormitory, White Pine County High 


School, Ely, Nev. 


Kellogg, Iva Webber, appointed teacher’ ~ 
of social sciences, 
High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Kennedy, Margarét E., from super- - 


visor of elementary physical education, 


Winfield, Kan., to director of girls’ 
physical education, Lawrence High 
School, Lawrence, Kan. 

Koyarsky, Marcel, appointed poychel- 
ogist, Jewish Board of Guardians, New 
York City. 


; Kumler, Katherine, from head of home 


economics department, Skidmore College, 


Saratoga, N. Y., to assistant editor, Jour- 
nal of Home Economics, Washington, 
D.C 

. Land, William M.,: appointed assist- 
Junior and 


‘LeFevre, Emily B., from administra- 
tive office work, Veterans’ Bureau, Pitts- - 
burgh, Pa., to secretarial. work, Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Leonhardy, Adele, from instructor in 
mathematics, High School, Hempstead, 
L.. L, ‘to instructor -in' mathematics, 
Shorewood High School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Liemé, Alice H., 
French, The 


Pocono, Pa., 


fveun instructor in 
Pocono Manor. School, 
to. professor of French, 


Sacred Heart College, New York, N. Y. 


Lindesmith, A. R., from instructor in 
English, Central State Teachers College, - - 
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Stevens Point, Wis,,°to teacher of Eng- 


lish and journalism, Abraham. Lincoln 


' - High School, Council. Bluffs, Iowa. 


Longman, M. W., from superintend- 


ent of schools, Muskegon, Mich., to. 


superintendent .of schools, Newburgh, 


Madigan, Catherine, appointed substi- 
tute teacher in first grade, Public School 


-No: 49, New York, N. Y. 


Maner, Mary Kenneth, from eee 


. of history, High School, Pottsville, ra. 


to teacher of history, Maddox. Junior 

High School, Atlanta, Ga... 
“Marshall, Mary E., from supervisor 

of primary grades, Public Schools, Hav- 


‘erhill, Mass., to supervisor of kinder- 
garten to sixth grade, Public Schools, 


Buhl,. Mina. 
Mason, Catherine M., from principal, 


‘ Lineele School, San Pedro de Macoris, 


Dominican Republic, W. L., to dean of 
girls, Government Indian High Scheel, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


__ Mason, Mary Florence, from super- 
visor of music, Malta-McConnellsville, 
Ohio, to ‘teacher: of music, Rawlings 
Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


_McLaughlin, Nelle V., from head of 
biology department, Lord City High 
School, Lord City, Pa., to head of physics 
department, Clairton High School, Clair- 
ton, Pa. 


McLellan, Sennen, from registrar, 
Biblical Seminary, New York City, to in- 
structor in English, Lees McRae College, 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


i: Mitchell, Letty, from instructor in tex- 
tiles and clothing, Iowa State College, 
_ Ames, lowa, to assistant professor of 


home economics, University of peace 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Morgan, Rita, from . mecher of all 


‘grades, Miss Hyde’s School, New York, 


N. Y., to teacher of all grades, Clark 


- School, New York, N. Y. 


Mummery, Dorothy, from professor of 
Child Development, Iowa State Teach- 


ers College; Cedar Falls, Iowa, to direc- 

_ tor of Nursery School, University of 

- Texas, Austin, Tex. . 

- O’Brien, Mae, from teacher of sixth © 
grade, Parker District, Greenville, S. C., 


to fourth grade critic teacher, State- 
Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Olshanska, Stephania, from teacher of . 
art, General . Custer. School, Detroit, 
Mich., to teacher. of art, Junior High 
School, National City, Calif. 

- Pignatelli, Myrtle, from social service 
worker, Stony: Wold Sanatorium, New 


York, N. Y.,.to instructor in home hy- 


giene, American Red Cross, New York,,. 
N. Y. 

Pointer, Ruth, appointed psychologist, 
Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 
Queal, Lucy M., from household serv- 
ice director, The Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to educational worker, 
General Foods Corp., New York City. 


' Rathbone, Rosalie, from instructor in 
clothing and related art, State College of 
Agriculture, Athens, Ga., to head of © 
clothing department, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Ames, Iowa. 
Richard; Esther A., from instructor in 
English; High School, : Petoskey, .Mich., 
to critic. teacher of sixth grade, State 
Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. 
Richardson, Carrie A., from teacher of 
grade six, Siwanoy School, Pelham, N. Y., 
to teacher of fifth .and sixth grades, 
Ramapo Valley Day School, Suffern, 
Roach, Marjorie M., from. supervisor 
of music, Cranford Public Schools, Cran- 
ford, N. J., to instructor in music, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Roberts, E. Frances, from teacher of 
English, High School, Laonzi, Wis., to 
instructor in English. and psychology, 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 
Roderick, Mrs. Eva L., from teacher 


-of second grade, Orange Street School, 


St. Augustine, Fla., to teacher of pre- 
primary grade, Lawrence Smith School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Rogers, Bertha M., a supervising . 


principal, Public Schools, Redlands, -Cal., 
to supervisor, elementary education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Union, N. J 


Runkle, Carl L., from principal, train- 


‘ing school, Western Illinois State Teach- 


ers College, Macomb, IIl., to teacher of 
social - studies, Empire Junior High 


School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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"President: Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary. Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

First Vice-President: Dr. Fannie W. Duwn, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College. 

Second Vice-President: Dr. Vetpa C. BAMESBERGER, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher: in Horace’ Mann School, 





_ Teachers College. 
Treasurer: Mr. 
Teachers College. 
Members-at-Large: 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Mr. 


Crype R. Miter, Director, Rees of Educational Service, 


Frank R. Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, ° 


Miss Errie TAy.or, Professor of. Psychiatric Nursing, School of ‘Nursing, Yale 


University, New Haven, Conn. 


Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Alumni Trustee: 


Dr. J.-Cayce Morrison, Assistant. Commissioner for Elementary Education, New 
York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


Address all communications to MARGARET E, Soner, 
Reina Secretary of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City. 





Florence A. Meyer (A.M. 1909) is 
serving on the Key Committee for revis- 
ing the health curriculum in the public 
schools of Newark, N. J. | 

Louise Farwell (A.M. 1923) is re- 
search director, National . College . of 
Education, Evanston, Ill. 
thesis, Reactions of Kindergarten, First- 


and Second-Grade Children to Construc- 


, tive Play Materials, i is now in book form, 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 
VIII, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec., 1930 (De- 


partment of Education, Yale .Univer- 
sity). 
Mary L. Neer (B.S. 1909) has been 


general supervisor of primary grades in 
Camden, N. J., since 1910. She was 
recently presented with Life Member- 
ship in the National Education Associa- 


tion by a group of teachers under her 


supervision. 
Mary Baurle (B.S. 


1920) has been, 
since October 1930, 


superintendent of 


Her doctor's — 


nurses, Prospect Heights 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Theron L. McNight (B.S. 1915) is 
district supetintendent of schools, first 
supervisory district, Orange ~ County, 
N. Y., and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York State Associa- 
tion of District Superintendents. 


Edward G. Schlaefer (A.M. 1924) is 


teaching principles of secondary educa- 


Hospital, 


-tion in the School of Education, New 


York University, while studying under 
a fellowship for the Ph.D. degree. 

Mary J. Dunn (B.S. 1928) is pro- 
fessor of public health nursing, School of 
Nursing, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Katherine E. Payne (B.S. 1929) 
assistant professor of public health nurs-. 


ing, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Meredith Smith (Ph.D. 1926), who 


went to Los Angeles in 1927 as director 
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of The Pregvessive School, is this year | 


establishing The John Dewey School of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Richard H. Paynter (Ph.D. 1917) was . 


recently appointed chief-of-staff of the 


counseling service. of The Psychological: 


Corporation, and was also elected to fill 


the new office of second vice-president of — 
‘the Association of Consulting Psycholo- | 


gists, New York, N. Y. 
' Florence Willard (B.S. 1919), chair- 


‘man of the home economics department, 


Washington Irving High School, New 


York City, and Lucy H. Gillett. (A.M. 
1915), superintendent of nutrition bu- 
' reau, Association for Improving the 


Condition of the Poor, New York City, 
are the authors of a revised edition 


of Dietetics for High Schools; published 
by Macmillan in September 1930. 


Marion C. Sheridan (B.S. 1913) 
wrote “The Philosophy of the New 


- Literary Magazine,” which appeared in 


the February issue of The English Leaf- 


let; published by the New England Asso- 


ciation of Teachers of English. 

Emery N.: Ferriss. (student 1916-17) 
is conducting a study of selected second- 
ary schools in smaller communities and 


rural areas of the United States in con- 
‘nection with the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. Dr. Ferriss is 


professor of rural education, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vivian P. Evans (B.S. 1924; A.M. 
1929). is rural supervisor, Riverside 


County, Calif. 


‘Mamie Hassebroek (B.S. 1908) has 


‘been associate director, School of Do- 


mestic Arts. and Science, Chicago, IIL., 
since 1925. 

Jonnie McCrery (A:M. 1923) has re- 
turned to her position of professor of 
foods and nutrition, Texas Technological 


College, Lubbock, Tex. 
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Belmont Farley (Ph.D. 1929), who” 
has been with the editorial department 


of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., since 1929, is to be. d 
at the University of Southern California, | — 


Los Angeles, Calif., as visiting professor 
during the 1931.summer session. . 
John Guy Fowlkes (Ph.D. 1924), pro- 
fessor of education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis., is to teach in the 


summer session of 1931 at the Univer- 


sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 


F. Weber (A.M. 1928) has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Government 
College of Physical Education, Hydere- 


_ bad, India. . 


Josephine Valentine (B.S. 1931) is now 
assistant director of nursing education, 
State Board of Health, Madison, Wis. | 

Carleton H.. Mann (Ph.D. 1929), 
author of surveys of city schools in At- 
lanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla.,: Beéeau- 
mont, Tex.; and Nyack, N. Y., is to 
teach in the summer session of 1931. at _ 
the University of Southern California, 
Los. Angeles, Calif. 

Laetitia E. Williams (student 1912) 
has been for the past three years a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff. at Bethune- 
Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
and has organized the department of fine 
arts there. 

Mary Augusta Clark (A. M. 1914) 
published last year Recording and Re- 
porting for Child Guidance Clinics (The - 
Commonwealth Fund Division. of Pub- 
lications, New. York City). 

Erdman Harris (A.-M. 1924) is as- 
sistant professor of religious education 
and psychology at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, 

Adda Eldredge (student 1915-16) is 
director of nursing education, State 
Board of Health, Madison, Wis. 
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- TEXAS CLUB OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


The banquet of the Texes Club of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was held during the Texas State 
‘Teachers Association meeting at. the 
Texas State Hotel, Thursday, Novem- 
' ber 26,°6:30 P.M. Houston, Tex. _ 


Miss Elma A. Neal, assistant superin- , 
tendent -of public schools, San Antonio, . 
president of the Columbia Club, pre-. 


sided. —The minutes of the last meeting, 


including the report of the nominating - 


committee, were read by the secretary, 
Mr. G. O. Clough of Dallas. 


Miss Eva Margaret Davis, principal, _ 
River Oaks School, Houston, was toast- . 


master. Dr. George D. Strayer, the 
speaker of the evening, Dr. James F. 
. Hosic, and Dr. Edgar W. Knight, dis- 


tinguished out-of-state guests, brought - 


inspirational messages to the group. 
“After Teachers College—What?” 
was the topic of five-minute speeches de- 
livered by Norman R. Crozier,. superin- 
tendent of Dallas public schools and 
president. of the National. Education As- 
sociation; B. W. Hartley, superintendent 
‘of San Antonio public schools; E. -E. 
Oberholtzer, superintendent of Houston 
_ public schools; and Ima L.. Kuykendall, 
kindergarten-primary supervisor, Fort 
Worth public schools. 
Mr. W. M. Green, assistant superin- 
tendent of Forth Worth public: schools, 
was elected president and Ima L. Kuy- 
kendall, secretary, for the ensuing year. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 


CANDIDATES 
J. Cayce Morrison—A.B. Valparaiso 
University, 1912;. M.A. .and Ph.D. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
teacher, one-room school, 


1916, 1922; 
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NOTES | 


| Special Election Notice 
ALUMNI BALLOT 


ItTs Your Privilege and Duty to Vote 
for Officers of the Alumni Association - 


Officers are elected for two years. — 
beginning April 1, 1931. 





PRESIDENT 


oO J. Cayce Morrison 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 

O Velda C. Bamesberger 

CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY 

O Margaret E. Sober 


TREASURER 
0 — R. Miller 


TRUSTEE 
O Mary M. Roberts 


ee 


ee 


Mark an X in square to the left of 
your choice for each office. Tear out . 


‘this page and mail it to the Corre- 


sponding Secretary, Alumni Associa- 
tion, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 

Ballots must be-received in New 
York by April 25. 


Only members of the Alumni Asso-. | 
ciation. whose dues for the current 
year are paid are eligible to vote. 


See accompanying biographical — 
sketches of candidates . 
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_ Fayette Comm, Ill., 1904- 1907; prin- 
cipal, high school, Morocco, Ind., '1909- 
1911; principal, public school, Ramsey, 
Ill., 1912-1914; ‘supervising principal, 
public schools, Chatham, N. J:, 1915- 
1917; supervising principal, public school, 
Leonia, N. J., 1917-1919, assistant super- 
visor of practice teaching, Teachers Col- 
- lege, 1917-1919; instructor, State Sum- 
mer School for Teachers, Newton, N. J., 
_ Summers, 1917, 1918; assistant in super- 
vision, . Teachers College, - Columbia 
University, summer sessions, 1919, 1920; 


specialist in educational measurements, . Shea of Mecsing, YOes; BS. Teachers | 


State Education Department, . Albany, 
“N.Y, 1920-1923 ; professor of school ad- 
_ ministration, State College for Teachers, 
Albany; N. Y., summer sessions, 1921, 
. 1922; professor of school administration, 

‘Ohio State University, 1923-1926; assist- 
ant commissioner. for elementary educa- 
tion, New York State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y., 1926-. 


‘Velda C. Bamesberger—A.B. Univer- 

sity of Illinois, 1918; A.M. University 
- of Illinois, 1919; Ph.D. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1928; -re- 
' search assistant, University of Illinois, 
y 1918- 1920; director of research and su- 
' pervision, public schools; Okmulgee, 
Okla., 1920-1925; director of instruc- 
tion and curriculum, public: schools,. Ok- 


~. lahoma City, Okla., 1925-1929; director 


of elementary education, public schools, 
Toledo, Ohio, 1928.. 


Clyde R. Miller—A.B. Ohio State 
University, 1911; teacher, high school, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 1911-1912; on the 
staff of The Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


emy, 
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1917; director’ of publications, - public 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 1920-1928; 


‘instructor, Ohio State University, 1925- 


1928; adviser, Western Reserve Acad- 
Hudson, O.,. 1925-; occasional 
lecturer: in summer sessions, Harvard, 
Teachers College, University of Michi- 
gan, Ohio State University, 1924-1928; 
instructor, Western Reserve University, 


1926-1928; director, Bureau.of Educa- | | 


tional Service, Teachers College, Colum- . 
bia University, 1928-. 


Mary May Roberts—Jewish Hospital 


College (Diploma in nursing school ad- | 
ministration), 1921; superintendent, Sa- 
vannah Hospital School of Nursing, 
1900-1903; assistant. ‘superintendent, © 
Jewish Hospital School of Nursing, 
1904-1906; ‘private duty, 1906-1908; 


superintendent, Dr. C. R. Holme’s Pri- 


vate. Hospital, Cincinnati, 1909-1917; 


director, Bureau of Nursing Service; 


Lake Division, American Red Cross, 
1917-1918; chief nurse’ and director, 
Unit’: Army School of Nursing, Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, 1918-1919; 
College, 1919-1921; editor, 
Journal of Nursing, 1921-. 


Margaret E. Sober—State ‘Tesdieis 
College, Indiana, Pa., 1916-1918; B.S. © 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1923; M.A. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, | -1930; teacher, elementary 
school, Leechburg, Pa., 1918-1921; critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, Indiana, . 
Pa., 1923-1929; executive secretary, Stu-. | 
dent Organizations, 
Columbia University, 1930-. 





Teachers | - 
American °° 


Teachers College, . 


